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EARLY AMERICAN BUTTERFLY TABLE. OWNED BY MRS. 
F. G. HINSDALE OF MATTAPOISETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Price, 50 (ents 
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larly of furniture, buy to meet the 
requirements of actual use in the 
home. They wish things which are 
serviceable as well as beautiful and 
: ___ they recognise that they must rely 

Some persons are interested only constantly upon the knowledge 
in securing pieces which are rare | _ — Mm __ and trustworthiness of their dealer 


because few of the type or pattern ie . - | profitable choice. 
were ever made. oe 


F your nnorane of antiques is 
to constitute an investment, 
you should establish a guiding 

policy in your selection. 


pate . & ee I like to have my clients tell me 
Others insist upon having what _ frankly whether they seek the un- 


they call “proof specimens”; that | t. a J usual, the perfect, or the beautifully 

is, pieces which have always re- | 4 ia useful in the field of antiques. It 

ceived such careastohavenoneed §~ © gp helps me to meet the requirement 

of any repair or restoration. quickly and with complete satis- 
But many collectors, particu- faction. 


I. SACK, 8 (harles Street, Boston, Mass. 


(MEMBER of the AMERICAN ANTIQUE DEALERS AssocIATION) 


10 minutes from Liverpool Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 
20 minutes from Chester Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 
a 


ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 
One of the Most Comprehensive Stocks tm England 


nee Papier Maché Trays and Tables. 
A great variety of Old Needle- | | 
work, including four Fl-mish 1 if 
Tapestry Panels; Early English | 


Stump-work and Petit Point 


Samplers; Prie Dieu Chairs in \\\ 
early Victorian Needlework; Old 
Needlework Chair and Stool \" 
Covers; and Patchwork Quilts. 


A few pieces of Continental 
Furniture, French Commodes, 


Flemish Armoires, etc., and a 
wonderful early Italian Altar 

_ Piece, in carved wood, painted 
and gilt, g feet high, 6 feet 6 
inches at widest. 











Many scarce types of Windsor Chairs, 
several of which are in yew-tree wood, 


AMERICAN TRADE BUYERS S$ PECIALLY CATERED To | 
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S AGroup of Early American Furniture from 


Our Antique Room 


ANY other groups fully as attractive as this 

may be found here just now. Chests-on-chests, 

secretaries, bureaux, high and low post beds, to say 

nothing of several matching sets of rush-seated chairs, 

sprig china teasets, Cape Cod glass goblets, cup plates, 

‘sugar bowls and other pieces representing nearly every 
known pattern of old Sandwich. 


Our Little Colonia: House has just been re- 
furnished and is open to visitors at all times 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








AMSTERDAM SHOPS 


608 Amsterdam Avenue, New York + Telephone, Riverside 8826 
Epitn E. Rano 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE—OUR SPECIALTY 


A fine collection of old Sandwich and Pennsylvania pressed glassware. Old chintzes and bedspreads. 
Reproductions of old wall papers and chintzes. Careful attention given to orders from out of town. 












































For the leisurely examination of chotce antiques in an appropriate environment 


The WEBSTER PLACE 
ANTIQUE SHOP & TEA RooM 


Ciype C. Brown, Proprietor 


On the Daniel Webster Highway az Franklin, NG A. 
Early American Furniture, Hooked Rugs, Glass and (hina 


~ 


SUM ASAKS) (Lotce (ollection of 


Genuine Dutch Silver 


Importation includes” well-designed, lasting articles, 
large and small. All are odd, interesting, ever-welcome 
“Gifts That Last.” 
f Durcn Boy anp Girt Sait SHAKERS, $25.00 pr. 
Illustrated < Durcu Spoon, LARGE SIZE— PRICE —_ 34.00 
Dutcu Boyporr “NicHt Cap” CaraFe, 29.00 
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Jewellers for 99 years 
24 WINTER St., Boston 





NANTUCKET GALLERIES 


23 Centre Street, Nantucket, Mass. 


E. J. JOHNSON | 


UVUermont s Largest cAntigue Dealer 


Antique Furniture 
Glass, Etc. 


WuirTE RIVER JUNCTION, ‘UERMONT 


HYANNIS GALLERIES | 


‘Best on the Cape’ Hyannis, Mass. 


The Branch Galleries of LEONARD & COMPANY are now open 


Don ¢ Fail co Visit These AttraGtive Shops 
Rare Antiques, Old English Oak, Early American Furniture, Fine Mahogany Reproductions, Italian 
Walnut. Ship Models—Curios of old Shipping and Whaling Days. 


Old Silver, Lanterns, Andirons, Door Knockers, Clocks, Old 
Mirror, Glass, Porcelains, Objects of Art, Paintings, Lamps 


These branches draw from the stock and have the facilities of the Boston Gatieries. Nothing but distinctive and unusual pieces at moderate prices. 
Intelligent and Accurate Appraising. 


LEONARD & COMPANY, 46 Bromrizetp Street, Boston, Mass. 


eAt WAYLAND Four-(Corners 
THIS RARE SALT 


is but one item in 
a choice exhibit of 


Glass, (hina, Rugs, 
«Mirrors, Pewter, 


Furniture 
in the 


OLD HALL of 
KATHERINE N. LORING 


WAYLAND (Telephone 76) MASS. 
on the BostTon-WORCESTER Highway 


Tell Us 











hor HOOKED RUGS 
and Their Repair 


Consult 


R. W. BURNHAM 
Ipswich, Mass. 


Your Wants 


E think we can fill them out of our very large stock of ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS of American Periods. 


We also 


have Ship Pictures, .Models, Lanterns, Banjo Clocks, Antique Silver, Minia- 
tures, and many Curiosities which cannot be duplicated. Inquiries Solicited. 


Our New Appress Is 


: BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, BOSTON — 











Molly Nye Gammons, 
Adve rtifes all her good old Friends, 
7 Cuftomers and others, 
That she has opened BITTERSWEET SHOP 
Hathaway Road , New Bedford ,Maffachufetts 
which is leff than a Mile eaft of the 
Country Club: And has for sale at the 
loweft Prices the following Articles; 


ANTIQUE Chairs, TabieS, PICTUres 
Mirrors, Bafkets, China, braided,wo- 
ven and hooked Rugs, Pillows and 
moft other Kinds of iques too many 
to enumerate which she willsell from 
the largeft to the smalleft Qauntities 
Likewife a very large and complete 

Affortment ot Jewelry,Smocks Batik 






Unrestored con- 
dition. Fluted 


cornice,  dentil 


edge and original 


ornaments. 


and Leather-Goods, late imported. &c.ce. 

Alfo at said Bitter*Sweet Shop may 
be had Ppa Refrefhments if should 
be wanted any afternoon.— Likwise 
Ice-cream on Saturdays. | 
Antiquers and others will be kindly 
entertained. 















PRICE ON 
APPLICATION 


George W. RErnoxps 


1742 M Street, N. W., Wasuincton, D. C. 


















AN INVITATION from 


MOLLY NYE GAMMONS_ New Beprorp, Mass. eArT TREASURES 


eAntiques 













BERNSTEIN 
Norwalk, (oun. 


Been whose many tours to the West Indies 






HOWE’S Afouse of 
Antiques 


g1 NEwBury STREET 











for rare and beautiful specimens of seventeenth and 










BOSTON eighteenth-century furniture and ornament have, 

for upwards of twenty years, enriched the stocks and built 

MassacuHUSETTS up the prestige of many of the highest class antique dealers 
pr y q 

























in the country, begs to announce that he has established a 
permanent place of business on the Old Boston Post Road 
where he desires to deal direétly with a limited clientele of 
discriminating private collectors. 

Fine examples of authentic old furniture of the periods 
of Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam, and their 
contemporaries; exceptional pieces frem the hands of the 
master American cabinet-makers of the Colonial and Post- 
Colonial periods, with still earlier examples in pine, cherry, 
and maple, are constantly held in stock. 


Don t Fail to 
(all 


A house filled from cellar 
to garret with an inter- 
esting selection of 
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Furniture On display, too, are beautiful old mirrors: Waterford, 
Hooked Ru gs — Stiegel, ieee eg glass; bey ae ng Peng gees 
ecanters, and wine glasses; o nglish silver, minia- 

Old G/ ass tures; Lowestoft, and other rare china in attractive array. 
Sz/ver, (Chin a Visitors are cordially invited to stop at the little white 
Sh offie Jd cottage at 205 Westport Avenue, (Boston Post Road), 
about three-quarters of a mile east of Norwalk, Conn., and 

Pewter view the collection now on hand. They are assured of find- 
Etc. ing a finer grade of antiques than is commonly shown by 


the shops along the Old Boston Post Road, as well as 
prices far less than those of the large New York and 
Boston dealers. 







Reproductions if you want 
them. 





THE ENTIRE MONTH OF JULY 


Paintings, Prints, Models of 
the Old Sailing Ships 


e 
PAINTING OF THE OLD BLACK BALL LINER “SOUTH AMERICA” 
BY ROBERT MACFARLAND (1856) 


Together with 
Early American & English Furniture 


Send list of your wants. Entire collections purchased 


FRED J. PETERS 


384 Broapway (“fi”) FLusuHinc, Lone Istanp 


The Restoration of Paintings 


S authoritatively treated in the following articles which 
have appeared in the Burlington Magazine. These 
articles are of the utmost value to collectors and 
dealers, and in them divers processes are exhaustively 
described and discussed. These include relining, trans- 
ferring, stopping, varnishing, and the cleaning of water- 
colors, etc. 

Price $7.00 (6 numbers) or $1.00 each except No. 197, $2.00 
An essay on Mastic Varnish, by Sir Charles J. Holmes 
Some Elements of Picture Cleaning, by Sir Charles J. Holmes, Nos.228,229 
Fumigation for Furniture-beetle in Panels, by D. S. MacColl, No. 230 
The Restoration of Paintings, by Henry T. Dover Nos. 223, 224 

(WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBERS.) 

The Burlington Magazine is recognized as authoritative on questions 
of Art and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. Its 
contributors are the highest authorities on their respective subjects. 
Its illustrations are finer than those of any other Art Magazine, and the 
Magazine aims in its reviewing at being a complete guide to the Litera- 
ture of the Fine Arts. 

Among the subjects dealt with are: 

Architeéture, Arms and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese 

Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Old Glass, Miniatures, 


Pewter, Plate and Silver, Paintings, Sculpture, Tapestries, Furniture, etc., 


A Classified List of the. Principal Articles Published can be obtained 
FREE on application. 


The Burlington Magazine 
For Connoisseurs. Illustrated. Per copy, $1.00; by the year, $9.00; 
sample, 75 cents 
Published monthly by 
The Medici Society of America, Inc. 
Book and Art Publishers 


776 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Choice NGrrors Rare (olleéction 
Early American of Sandwich 
Furniture Glass 

Lowestoft a 300 Odd 
Specialty Zi i | Pieces 


cAt 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Telephone, Rockland 652-R 


ACCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inland State Road — half way between PLymoutu and Boston 


ANTIQUES 


is typographically 
designed, printed, bound, and mailed 
by the 
ATLANTIC 
PRINTING COM PANY 
OF BOSTON 


7 | is a commercial example of the 
kind of workmanship we are pre- 
pared to furnish to discriminating buy- 
ers of printing and advertising. 

You will be surprised to learn that it 
adds little, ifanything,to the cost of your 
printing to have AnTIQUEs qualitywhen 
manufactured in a large and complete 
plant thoroughly equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, and with an efficient 
planning organization to direct it. 
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A Cape Cop AuctTIoNn Courtesy N. F. Kelsea 


Not the least important element in a successful auction is the right atmosphere. Sophisticated things, made for urban palaces, 
are at their best under artificial lighting within doors. But the home-wrought furniture of the early settlers acquires an irresist- 
ible aspect of mellowed benevolence and sincerity in rural surroundings such as it was first made to serve and to adorn. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (over 


NE of thesimplest of but- 
() terfly tables, and for that 

very reason delightful in 
its naive straight-forwardness, is 
the one illustrated on the cover 
of this number of ANTIQUEs. It 
came into possession of its pres- 
ent owner through the mediation 
of E. C. Ford of Marshfield, who, 
in his turn, had procured it from 
an elderly resident of Plymouth 
County, in whose possession it had rested since pur- 
chase at an auction, where its sole recommendation 
had been the uncertain tradition of having “come 
over in the Mayflower.”” However fallacious the tradi- 
tion, it served a useful purpose in saving from de- 
struction an interesting and, no doubt, very early piece 
of furniture. Restoration has been slight. One leaf has 
been replaced. Otherwise the table is virtually “as 
was.” That the extreme simplicity of its turnings, 
quite unrelieved by bulbous ornament, brings it into 
close relation with much old-time English usage may 
be news to some, but the fact will be evident in due 
time,when ANTIQUES publishes an article, now in hand, 
on the English Windsor chair—a type in some ways 
less graceful but frequently more interesting and usu- 
ally more virile in design than its American descend- 
ant. To return for a moment to the table: it is of 
maple, with a pine top; sufficient pledges of its Am- 
ericanism. Its height is approximately 23 inches; its 
greatest top measure, about 32 inches. In the photo- 
graph it supports a Bennington bowl and pitcher. 


Speaking of Auétions 











When July bestrews with pallid dust the verdant 
domes of wayside shrubs and overarching trees; when 


the erstwhile roister- 
ing stream, shrunken to 
timorous diminishment, 
picks its way among 
rocks and stones, like an 
ancient gaffer hobbling 
through thick urban traf- 
fic; when the collie dog 
seeks panting respite on 
the shadowed doorstone 
beside the farmhouse 
kitchen—then it is that 
city folk amuse them- 
selves with rural pilgrimages. Then, too, occurs the 
hot blooming of red geraniums, and salvia fringing 
the petticoats of white cottages with vulgar glory,and, 
vying with them in torrid conspicuousness, the scar- 
let banner of the auctioneer. 

Up in the north-country to be sure, and in those 
other sequestered districts which the dweller among 
well-trodden ways seldom penetrates, the summer 
auction is an event almost unknown. Haying time, the 
preparation and distribution of arsenical potations 
for Colorado beetles, the guillotining of thé early 
weed, and other absorbing estival occupations exact 
too heavy a toll of daylight hours 
to admit of gadding. And, be- 
sides, what rational being would 
be moved to sell his household 
goods and hie himself hence, in 
the midst of summer’s warm 
allurement? The simonpure 
north-country auction, then, 
normally occurs soon after au- 
tumn’s inheritance of discourag- 
ing reality has supervened upon 
the bounteous promises of spring. 
By that time the crops—if there 
are any—have been harvested, 
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and there is time for sociability. Those who have 
gained nothing but debts from their year’s work may 
sell out to those who have gained something, and may 
move, light luggaged, to climes of fairer prospect. 

Or the exchange may occur in early spring, before 
the snows have vanished and the going has been 
quagged in measureless depths of mire, and before 
the lengthening rays of a rejuvenated sun have 
thawed the recurring human determination never to 
endure another arctic winter in a dwelling of semi- 
tropic constitution. 

But on the Cape things are different. Auctions are 
a pre-arranged part of the pageantry of summer; as 
much so as tea houses, and yards full of gaudy wind- 
motored whirligigs, and roadside booths bristling 
with bottled drinks of soft entitlement and brazen 
complexion. And with these things auctions take 
their due place as colorful spots that but emphasize 
the imperturbable serenity of that shimmering atmos- 
phere of blue and silver that separates Cape Cod 
from the category of places geographical and identi- 
fies it properly as a blissful state of mind. 

The moods engendered by such surroundings are, 
perhaps, those not safest for the casual auction visi- 
tor. He is far too likely to approach the event, men- 
tally and spiritually disarmed—quite forgetful that, 
just as the variety of serpents has increased in mod- 
ern Edens, so too the opportunities for gaining costly 
knowledge have expanded beyond those afforded by 
experimentation with the fruit of a single tree. And yet, 
when the flag of the auctioneer beckons and the 
voice of the auctioneer is calling, who would deny the 
invitation? 


Disappointinc Loot 


en 


Some Disappointing Loot 





During the early spring, the American steamer 
Muskegon, with a considerable supply of impatiently 
sprouting potatoes in its hold, found itself in the 
Russian harbor of Theodosia, in the Crimea, where, 


just now, even potatoes that have passed their prime 


are viewed with favor. There was little or no real 
money in the community, but the captain of the 
Muskegon disposed of his potatoes, accepting in 
exchange personal belongings of various kinds—for 
the most part of gold, or equal glittering. 

The transaction appears to have been largely a 
private matter. At any rate, when the Muskegon 
reached the port of Boston, the port authorities were 
not notified of the substitution of Russian treasure for 
American potatoes. They discovered the matter for 
themselves and placed the said treasure in the cus- 
tody of Uncle Sam. Then the newspapers got wind of 
the affair, and printed thrilling tales of precious loot 
wrested byrevolutionary peasants from the palaces of 
Russian autocrats, or sacrilegiously torn from the 
pious enrichments within the tombs of ancient saints 
to do squalid duty in the purvey of inferior potatoes. 

So much talk of Russian loot has passed publicly 
about, so much has been whispered of the dispersal 
of rare heirlooms and of gems of Christian art that 
have not seen profaner light than that of altar 
candles since Byzantium was in its pride, that 
ANTIQUES felt it worth while to investigate carefully 
the Muskegon stories, and, if possible, to give its 
readers an authentic and critical look at these re- 
puted wonders of a still mysterious land and people. 


Two bracelets and a brooch, which recently constituted part payment for American potatoes in the Crimea. The diamonds in the bronch are real but defective. 
The bracelets are very thin and quite ugly. They are part of what the newspapers reported to be rich Russian loot. 
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The courtesy of the Honorable Samuel W. George, 
United States Appraiser for the port of Boston, and 
of Mr. Cyrus L. Doe, expert in the Appraiser’s office, 
made access to this celebrated loot simple of accom- 

lishment. There was a large cigar box full of stuff, 
and something over; to wit, a translucent vase, per- 
haps eighteen inches high, of whitish marble, which 
had been dipped in some kind of ruddy dye until its 
alabaster surface was suffused with a permanently 
engaging blush similar to that which characterizes 
pink tooth paste—and some flappers. Likewise there 
was a roll of chenille portieres, machine-woven table- 
covers, and a pair of battered Oriental hall rugs of 
uncertain origin—the whole strongly suggestive of 
the decorative accessories of a Greek or Armenian 
ice-cream parlor in the swarming part of any Ameri- 
can city. 

The cigar box sheltered the real. treasure—a few 
fistfuls of cheap gold ring-settings, minus their stones; 
some tawdry brooches; two or three Austrian silver 
war medals, bearing the medallion portrait of the 
Emperor Charles; some strings of infinitely thin 
Turkish gold coins, perforated so as to be available 
either as currency or as trimming for costumes; a 
gold chain or two, exhibiting neither mass nor 
beauty. The like of these articles could be found 
in sweeping out a sizable pawn shop almost any- 
where in the universe. 

Besides these things, and some others of similar 
unimpressiveness, there was a brooch containing a 
number of fat, but much flawed, diamonds; and two 
bracelets. All three might date at any time from the 
mid-eighties, and serve well to illustrate the fact that 
the showily ugly and the commonplace have long 
since established their own internationalism. 


The Persistence of the Icon 


Two icons in this curious collection offer a passing 
interest,—not as possessing artistic or historic value, 
and certainly not as antiques, but simply as icons. 
The first, apparently representing the Virgin and. 
Child with Saint Joseph, is carved from a fine- 
grained wood, similar to. box, and is encased in a wide 
gold frame. It deserves a glance as showing traces of 
the persistence of ancient Oriental technique even in 
modern work. The stylizing of the upper clouds is 
distinctly eastern, almost Chinese. The clouds of 
glory at left and right are achieved by ingenious 
whittling of chips which have curled along the knife 
blade, after the manner of chips, and have thus been 
utilized with some effectiveness. 

The other icon, less than a score of years old, is a 
miniature painted crucifix mounted, under glass, on 
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DisappointinG Loot 
An icon of carved wood in a gold frame. Part of the potato purchase price. Inter- 
esting, but not at all notable. The frame is of gold. 


an ample gold backing enriched with inferior jewels 
and supplied with a lengthy chain. Modern though 
it is, this crucifix conforms to a venerable east- 
European tradition in the standing, rather than de- 
pending, figure of Christ. It is worth comparing, on 
several grounds, with the thirteenth-century western 
crucifix illustrated in the Home Market. A medieval 
cross might exhibit a similar expansion of the arm 
ends, which, again, might be decorated, as is the case 
here, with jewels, or with portrait figures, or apos- 
tolic symbols. 

All told, the treasure—rugs, jewels, coins, icons 
and precious stones—was valued by the authorities 
at perhaps two thousand dollars. 


eArt,—Roof H igh 
Certainly not worth photographing, and hardly 


worth discussing on their own account, these various 
examples of loot, whether they be Russian, or Greek, 
or from the cheap factories of Germany, will perhaps 
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justify the space devoted to them if they help to dis- 
pel the illusion, still prevalent in America, that, what- 
ever may be said of politics, all other notions that 
come out of Russia are to be accepted with admira- 
tion as representative of a great and free creative 
genius working unfailingly toward the goal of artis- 
tic excellence. e 

The exhibits here displayed indicate that in the 
Crimea, at any rate, the black walnut period still 
flourishes. The ardent seeker may discover indica- 
‘tions of it yet again—not without its accompaniment 
‘of loot—by purchasing a ticket for a certain Russian 
post-card vaudeville in Manhattan, far more widely 
advertised than the sorry items discussed here, and 
more highly and conspicuously colored than they, 
but otherwise, in essence, quite as Victorian; nay, 
more so,—as Victorian as a strawberry festival in 
Flatbush before the advent of rapid transit. 


More (onfidences 


Ir is a common practice for magazines, old or 
young, occasionally to request their subscribers to 
suggest the names of friends who may be led to join 
them in their periodical literary habit. Hence there 
was nothing at all unusual in the action of the sub- 
scription department of ANTIQUES, when, recently, 
it adopted a similar procedure. Unusual, however, 
has been the response, which has already resulted in 
doubling an extensive mailing list. 

For this measure of kindly helpfulness, which im- 
plies no small expenditure of time and thought on the 
part of its subscribers, ANTIQUES extends sincerest 
thanks. As for the marginal notes and the letters of 
generous encouragement and good wishing which ac- 
companied many of the submitted lists,— they have 
kept the Attic in a glow of warm cheerfulness during a 
chill and foggy spell of weather. 


* * * 


When everybody knows everybody, there is no call 
for introductions. This number of ANTIQUES brings 
together old friends. Alice Van Leer Carrick, author 
of Collector's Luck, contributor of articles on collect- 
ing to many current magazines, valued member of 
the staff of this magazine, is recognised as one of few 
writers who have been successful in attempts to adorn 
Minerva with a rose. She has accomplished the feat 
not once, but many times. W. W. Kent, retired archi- 
tect, now resident near New York City, combines a 
rich practical and artistic experience with a quite 
youthful zest in meeting new encounters. William M. 
Milliken is Curator of Decorative Arts in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Two other men who are, simi- 
larly,excellent representatives of that rapidly increas- 
ing body of students and investigators who believe in 
making the museum affirmatively useful in the serv- 
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ice of the public are, Samuel W. Woodhouse, Jr, 
Keeper of the Colleétions of the Pennsylvania Muy. 
seum, and Horace H. F. Jayne, Assistant Curator, 
George H. Sargent, who contributes a monthly com. 
mentary on the behavior of old books, lives on a New 
Hampshire hilltop whence he is able to keep a vigi. 
lant eye on all the book markets this side of Mars, 
Autolycos, by the way, is none other than that 
scholar, critic, and author, Arthur Hayden, who now 
resides in London. 
* * * 

A serious loss has been sustained by the Depart. 
ment of Public Works, New York City, in the theft 
from its offices of William Bradford’s map of New 
York City, published in 1731. Of this map only three 
prints are known; that now lost, that which the New 
York Historical Society owns, and one owned by 
Cortland Field Bishop, who purchased it at the sale 
of the William Loring Andrews’ collection. The lost 
map is something to watch for. 
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The proofreader says that salvia blooms in the fall 
and not in July. Please substitute petunias. 


Disappointinc Loor 
A modern crucifix with setting of defective gems. More showy than significant 
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‘Tabernacle Mirrors 
cA Reflective Study 


9: Sa 


By Arice Van Leer Carrick 


[Illustrations from mirrors owned by Mrs. Elmer H. Carleton, and Mrs. Harry E. Burton of Hanover, N. H. ; 
Mrs. Arthur E. Folsom of Winchester, Mass. ; Mr. Henry Belknap of Salem, Mass. ; and the author. — Ep.] 


habit of looking through old files of 
newspapers, yellow with age, and 
quite delightful by reason of their antiquated 


[ste you have formed the pleasant 


news and advertisements, you have no ifea, 


of the really attractive, and, oftentimes, 
highly effective way in which long-ago deal- 
ers plied their trades and cried their wares. 
The advertisement which I am inserting 
here was printed in The Columbian Centinel, 
May 17th, 1815, and, so far as I know, is the 
earliest advertisement of these “tabernacle 
frame” mirrors to appear in an American 





S. Lothrop 
Has for Sale 
A very extensive assortment of 
Gilt Framed 
LOOKING GLASSES 
some of which 


* 48 are very elegant in,the newest 


« style, and lowest prie#. 
Warranted work, bhclesdle 
and retail, at the 
Lookitg Glass Warehouse 
Na,’S 28 & 29 
Court Street, near Concert Hall 

‘* BOSTON 
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From The Columbian Centinel, May 17,1815 


they were the logical successors of the larger, 
more dominating pier-glasses, or perhaps I 
should say, they were the looking-glasses of 
the ‘“‘middling house,” and their use was 
much the same, “to give an air of spacious- 
ness and light,” and to reflect the quaint 
china vases and figures that everybody 
seemed to possess in those fortunate days. 
Their high heydey of popularity was dur- 
ing—and shortly after— the War of 1812, at 
which time, of course, arose the great inter- 
est in the historical picture, the upper pane 
of glass being painted from the reverse side 


paper. I wish that it might have been possible to reproduce: + usually to show naval engagements, with Perry, Decatur, 


the exact aspect of this notice, 
dimmed by time; but, since I can 
not do it, I must try to make you 
see how cleverly the device was 
contrived, the words being print- 
ed inside a diminutive mirror 
three and one quarter inches long 
and two wide;—a mirror with a 
cornice, pendant balls and spiral 
turned columns, very engaging 
and quite capable of making you 
wish, more than a century later, 
for the power to step into this 
forgotten Court Street shop and 
choose several looking-glasses 
from S. Lothrop’s “‘very exten- 
sive assortment.” 

The name, “Tabernacle frame,” 
I borrow from the colleéting vo- 
cabulary of an English connois- 
seur, the significance being, of 
course, that these mirror frames 
aresemi-architectural in character 
and treatment. Personally, the 
finer and more dignified ones al- 
ways remind me of the doorways 
designed by the famous Adam 
Brothers; a comparison of the or- 
namented friezes and stately, col- 
umned sides will show you pre- 
cisely what I mean. At times 
they have been called “Sheraton 
mirrors”; for just what reason it 
is impossible to say, since neither 
of Sheraton’s design books shows 


Be 





models from which they could have been copied. In a way 





Fig. 7 — GitpED M1rror-Frame™ (7870-1820) 
Note that the moulding, while coarser than those shown in 
Figs. 8, 9, 70, is fundamentally the same. 


and MacDonough and their ships 
as protagonists. This, however, 
was an American decorative ex- 
pression solely. England must 
have had hers, too; especially 
since the pendant balls are known 
in that country as Nelson’s can- 
non-balls, while here they are 
supposed to be emblematic of the 
Thirteen Original States. Still, I 
am never sure how intentional 
either of these uses really is; for 
the number of the balls varies 
from nine on the smallest mirrors, 
tosixteen or seventeen on the larg- 
est. Rather I am convinced that 
these pendants are a legacy from 
the eighteenth century classicism 
which so dominated all furniture 
expression. 

The acorn pendant in general 
preceded the ball, and is not so 
often found. Sheraton uses both 
motifs, although infrequently, 
and it is probable that the two 
fine mantel looking-glasses, one 
with balls in the Pierce-Nichols 
house in Salem, the other with 
acorns in the Pendleton collection 
at Providence,* are contempo- 
raneous, made somewhere in the 
seventeen nineties. Tradition says 
that the Salem mirror was bought 
when the house was built, in 
1783, but if it is Sheraton, this is 


*Both are illustrated in Lockwood, II, Figs. 372 and 373. 
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So might Miss Edgeworth’s “Belinda” have looked, or Amelia Sedley be. 
fore she was unlucky enough to marry George Osborne. 

But, to my way of thinking, none of the painted decorations compares in 
effectiveness with the panels ornamented in bas-relief. Occasionally these 
latter are quite narrow; again they measure from a third to nearly half of 
the glass space. And the patterns are many and agreeable:—shells, stars 
classic figures, bunches of grapes and cornucopias, the last being by far the 
most frequently found. Usually the frames are in gold; more rarely, in black 
and gold, while the figure-groups sometimes appear against colored grounds: 
faint dull blues, rose red or white. This bas-relief type seems to have been 
common to both England and America; in fact, the handsomest one of m 
recollection, a looking-glass of large and noble proportions, with a splendidly 
modeled shell, was imported from England in the early eighteen hundreds,* 

I am so fortunate as to possess one 
of the desired “Peace Mirrors,” 
(Fig. 2). It is entirely gilt (I do not 
remember to have seen any of these 
classic figures in gold and _ black 
frames); in length it measures thirty- 
two inches, and it is seventeen inches 
wide. The overhanging cornice has 
thirteen pendant balls—now, I’m 
sure they must mean the Original 
States!—and the columns are quite 
Hi : plain, beginning and ending in carved 
Fig.2 Wh : acanthus leaves, while the center has 
a double acanthus band. The panel 


*See also “Antiques Abroad.” 


unlikely, for his first book of designs, 
The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s 


Drawing Book, was issued in quarto 
parts from 1791 to 1794. And, as we are 
considering an Essex County mirror, I 
am wondering if some reader, given to 
research, has run across any advertise- 
ments of that Newburyport maker of 
charming looking-glasses. Years ago, I 
noticed his label on the back of one of 
the finest American mirrors I have ever 
seen, but, lacking both time and experi- 
ence, I did not, alas, stop to write down 
the name. 

However, I digress, making these 
meandering expeditions which every col- 
lector’s mind loves. Our real and present ; 
interest is the “tabernacle frame” look-  *¥8-3 
ing-glass with painted glass, clear mirror, or upper panel in bas-relief. All of the 
pictures above such mirrors are not historical; indeed, most of them are not. 
Ships there are, (Fig. 1) laboring over mountainous waves, and sylvan scenes, 
domestic interludes of mother and child, very like the pictures on lustre pitchers, 
and that interesting early nineteenth century “Patch” which was so constantly 
imported; or lovely ladies dressed in the highest mode. In two ways did the 
mirror refleé& the fashions; a woman looking in to observe her coiffure could see 
not only her own head, but the model of style above her. 

Of course, some of these painted pictures are mere travesties of better ones; 
crudely colored, badly drawn. Here the historical scenes are decidedly superior, 
for they were evidently done with care and some skill, and, judging from their 
general aspect, were much more costly. But, occasionally, the landscapes can be 
very captivating,—the lovely ladies beyond praise. I know of a delightful gilt Figs. 2, 3, z— Girpep Mrrror-Frames 
looking-glass, rather small, with slender columns, and a gilt and white picture (1870-1820) ; 
a-top, which shows a maiden in the classic draperies of early Empire days, her ene aan ee hn ue 
ringleted hair bound with a fillet, who leans rather languishingly against a harp. stucco ornaments in 2 and 4 are applied. 
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itself is seven inches high; in the centre is a well- 
modeled figure clad in flowing draperies and holding two 
doves. On either side are two small heads set in what may 
be intended to represent the risen suns of Peace, the peace 
which was so important to the little America of that time. 
We, today, hardly realize the enthusiasm and the poetry, 
—one ode, quaintly enough, being sung to the tune of 
“Rule Brittania” !—which filled the columns of the press; 
there were Fireworks, Proces- 
sions, Anthems, Illuminations; 
“The State House deservedly 
attracted the first attention.None 
but a spectator could have imag- 
ined the extent of the People col- 
le&ted from Town and Country. 
The whole of the stately Edifice 
appeared a blaze of light; exhib- 
iting a constellation of Transpar- 
encies. The extensive front of the 
Cclonnade was covered;— the 
principal Transparency being an 
emblematical Figure of Peace, 
surrounded by subordinate fig- 
ures from the pencil of Col. Sar- 
gent.” I quote this at length to 
show how joyous, how fervently 
impressed our country was, and, 
therefore, how perfectly possible 
that a mirror, symbolic of this 
inspiration, should have been 
made. I have been able to find 
no confirmatory evidence in 
print, but, in this case, I am 
willing to listen to Tradition. 

My second bas-relief mirror is 
smaller, measuring only twenty- 
nine inches in length, a little more 
than thirteen in width (Fig. 5). 
The black and gold turned col- 
umns are heavier than those of 
the Peace glass, and indicate a 
slightly later period. The upper 
panel, of gilt, is eight and one- 
half inches deep, and the cornu- | 
copia, laden with fruit and very | 
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least, it ranks among the rarer designs. It is very large, 
forty-two inches long by .twenty wide, and in excellent 
condition as to the gilt. The cornice has acorns instead of 
balls, the columns are boldly roped, and the bas-relief, 
twelve by six and one-half inches, is enclosed in spiral 
twists resembling mine. The modelling of the bunch of 
grapes and leaves is unusually fine. Altogether it is a mir- 
ror such as one seldom sees, but often prays for. 

I have a third “tabernacle mir- 
ror,” (Fig. 7) of mahogany with 
an embellishment of gilt rosettes 
at the top of the delicately reeded 
flat columns, a touch that might 
account for the Sheraton super- 
stition. The narrow inch and one- 
half strip just under the cornice 
is carved with shallow formalized 
acanthus leaves, and the propor- 
tions in general are twenty-seven 
by twelve inches, the cornice jut- 
ting out a trifle beyond, and 
measuring fourteen inches. Some- 
times this type of giass has a 
painted picture at the top, but 
less frequently,and,on the whole, 
the feeling of the frame is better 
carried out by the double panel 
of plain glass. 

A larger, handsomer mirror of 
this type (Fig.6), is thirty-nine by 
sixteen and cne-half inches. The 
overhanging cornice has neither 
balls nor acorns, an omission 
which keeps the glass from too 
much heaviness; and the brass 
rosettes are exquisite and deli- 
cately worked. The glass panels 
are divided by a reeded strip of 
mahogany, the columns are 
twisted rope, and the narrow up- 
per section is carved with acan- 
thus leaves. 

Looking-glasses with painted 
panels are perhaps too well un- 
“derstood to discuss with any par- 








decorative leaves, springs from a 
raised panel six by eight inches, 
which is enclosed by a spiral 
twist. On the back is written in a faint and flowing hand- 
writing, “Doét. W. Amsden, Lime, N. H.’”’ Some golden 
summer’s day I am going to see if I can find out all about 
it, its early life and where it was first bought. There is a 
theory among dealers—I do not vouch for it—that this 
type is more frequently found in Northern New England 
than elsewhere. Of course prosperous, long-settled towns 
like Dover and Portsmouth in New Hampshire, and Burl- 
ington and Bennington in Vermont, might easily have had 
adroit and skilful workers in this craft. 

The Grape Cluster (Fig. 4) bas-relief is an auction 
trophy, too, though, sad to say, not mine. It was bought 
at a north country sale some years ago, and with us, at 


Fig. 5 — Buack anp GoLp Mrrror-Frame_ (about 1820) 
All detail coarser than in Figs. 2 and 4. Fruit and horn of 
plenty suggestive of stencil motifs of Hitchcock chairs. 


ticularity. There are all kinds: 
good, bad, and indifferent; and, 
at times, desparingly, I think the 
indifferent prevail. Still, they can be so excellent, so justly 
proportioned and decorated, that it is not fair to pass them 
over entirely. I have chosen two very charming ones for 
illustration; to be an encouragement in collecting adven- 
tures, a high standard of worth to set. 

The first is a gilt mirror with a narrow cornice and fif- 
teen pendant balls; the side-columns are slightly hollowed 
and inset with a quarter-inch spiral twist; the height is 
thirty-five and one-fourth inches, the width fifteen and one- 
eighth (Fig. 8). The painted panel at the top is especially 
appealing; a kneeling, white-clad mother holding out her 
arms to an apparently reluctant child. Real grace and 
charm inform the figures; the work is done with a fine ap- 
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Figs. 6 and 7 — Manocany Mirror-Frames (probably 1810-1820) 
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In both these frames the panel shows nondescript decoration. Fig. 6 is rather a thing of doubtfully assembled mouldings. Compare the structurally 


related parts of Fig. 7. 


preciation of the medium, and the costume and coiffure 
are in the full Empire mode. A painted shell and leaf bor- 
der in gold and black with dashes of scarlet adds to the 
panel’s effectiveness. This looking-glass was bought from 
a dealer in Northern Vermont, and, just eight miles south, 
in another collection, there is a smaller mirror with pre- 
cisely the same decoration, which may mean that both 
came from the common source of a near-by shop or a 
neighboring craftsman. 

But the miracle of all “tabernacle mirrors” lives just 
across the street from me, and I am proud of my prox- 
imity to so much worth (Fig. 11.) It is superbly large— 
fifty-one and one-half inches by twenty-eight—, the Cor- 
inthian columns are beautifully fashioned, and above 
their florid capitals, carved acanthus leaves seven inches 
high bend as the support to the cornice. Just as in the 
Pierce-Nichols mantel mirror, the space below the cornice 
has a latticed design applied on the surface, a touch which 
makes me place this mirror very early in the nineteenth 
century. The upper painted panel of glass is marvellously 
preserved, just enough touched by the hand of Time to 
be interesting. At either end, silver-rayed suns flare against 


a white background, but it is the central panel witha 
background of tender blue that is the joy of the whole 
mirror. The proportions are seven and one-half, by seven 
inches; at the corners are formal designs which make you 
think of fine clock-spandrels, and the gilt pastoral scenes 
very touching and artless: thatched cottages, and a 
meandering stream, a tree that bends so obligingly that 
none of the landscape’s beauties are concealed, and a little 
miniken man, almost the only masculine touch I have 
ever found in these painted glasses. I rather fancy that the 
gold may have been applied as in the old silhouettes, 
that is, the design was drawn in with a sharp point on 
the surface color, then the blue removed and she back 
covered with gold-leaf. I have seen old German silhouettes 
which gave much the same effect as this mirror. I wish we 
were certain of its history. 

And now, just a word as to columns, for there were 80 
many types; clustered, plain, banded with acanthus 
leaves, hollowed and adorned with a small, spiral twist, of 
with little, inset balls (this last being rare, exceedingly), 
rope-carved, acanthus-carved, turned. All these types are 
excellent in their own way. It is this way, ill-done or well 
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done, which makes them things to be discarded or treasures to be sought with 
eagerness. Fortunately, the painted panels can be restored—and beautifully. 
Lothrop’s Looking Glass Warehouse was on Court Street. Hardby, in a little 
forgotten nook, where once stood the mansion of the Royal governors, is the 
little shop of a most exquisite artisan (I plagiarize worthy Benjamin Frank- 
lin), who does this restoring in a manner which would be agreeable to S. Lo- 
throp, could he come to life again. But there are few like him, and I urge care 
in having such work done, for a worn glass is to be preferred to one badly 
done over. As to re-gilding, why, I agree with Maclver Percival. I cannot 
better conclude than by quoting his opinion: “It is best to have them restored 
(though not re-gilded), because, though carved wood, when showing marks of 
honourable usage suffers no depreciation—broken plaster surfaces are an 
eyesore.” 


Editor’s Note.—A good many interesting questions will be suggested by this observant and stimu- 
lating “reflective study.” Did S. Lothrop, in his little shop, manufacture mirrors as well as 
sell them? If he did- not manufacture them, who did? If, further, the mirrors which have been 
found scattered about in various old-time towns and villages were of local manufacture, how 
is one to account for their similarities? Who supplied the designs, who painted the panels, 
whence came the stucco decorations? There is documentary evidence somewhere to be found 

on all of these points. Readers of ANTIQUES 
who have a penchant for old publications are 
urged to perusal of their advertisements,— 
particularly those of a somewhat personal 
nature. 

Such personal advertisements are, after 
all, the most romantically human part of 
the newspaper of today. Their appeal in 
old-time publications is, perhaps, more 
obvious because colored with the glamor of 
the past. And they have a value in providing 
historical information, which is as yet only 
partially appreciated. 
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back ee : 2 ‘ Figures 8, 9, and 10 are virtually contemporaneous, 
ettes s and date probably from the first decade of the nine- 


teenth century. The influence of David’s Madame 
h we biti : Recamier is evident in 8, and, indeed, in 9, where the 
' bandeau for the hair and the short-sleeved, high- 
waisted dress recur. The chief elements of the frame 


re SO in figure 10 are similar to those appearing in figures 


thus ies ie Pe _. | 8 and g; but they are used with both greater precision 
st. or oe Be e and greater subtlety. Observe the modified capitals 

i ' eS eee and bases in figure 10 and the relative completeness of 
gly), _ Ce oe = the top member as compared with that in figures 8 
s are and g. In point of style, and perhaps of actual date, 
wells ; it seems to stand between figures 11 and 9, an inter- 


esting transitional example. 


LITTLE-KNOWN MASTERPIECES Owned by Mr. Nathan Hayward, Philadelphia 


VII. StanpincG SALT-CELLAR, OF SILVER (about 1695, approximately actual size) 


Made by John Edwards and John Allen of Boston. 
Only American piece of its kind known. Insert shows makers’ marks. 


For discussion see following pages. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN MASTERPIECES 
| VIL. «A Unique Early Colonial Salt 
By S. W. Woopuouse, Jr., and Horace H. F. Jayne 


silver of New England, its history, its makers, and its 

excellence, that it would seem almost impossible to 
unearth any new fact of interest. However, as is true of all 
mines of historical research, the deeper the student goes, 
the wider the vein he uncovers, and the greater his chance 
_ of finding an important nugget. 


S: much has already been written about the Colonial 


Such a nugget came to light at the recent loan exhibition 


of silver held at the Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia. 
Among a number of pieces of New England silver lent for 
the occasion by Mr. Nathan Hayward, the remarkable 
standing salt-cellar shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion was discovered. It is a piece of plate which has been in 
Mr. Hayward’s family for many generations,—so long, in- 
deed, that, in the passage of time, its real use had been 
forgotten, and that which in days gone by had doubtless 
occupied a prominent position on the family board, had 
come, of recent years, to serve in the capacity of flower vase. 
Much surprise was evinced by the owner when he learned 
that his vase was made originally for salt and not for 
flowers; and that the four attached scrolls which, quite 
naturally, he had believed to be legs, were in reality sup- 
ports projecting from the top to hold a napkin or a plate 
for the covering of salt contained in the circular depression. 

The surpassing interest of this piece to connoisseurs and 
collectors of American silver lies in the fact that it is the 
only American made standing salt-cellar known to exist. 
Hence as an authentic rarity it is quite unparalleled. In 
fact, the only other salt-cellar of contemporary Colonial 
ownership i is the Glover Salt in the possession of Harvard 
University. And this was made in England about 1635. 
English standing salts of the seventeenth century are, 
themselves, rare and interesting examples of the silver 
workers’ art. How much more interesting and alluring is 
the only piece of native smithing of its sort yet discovered! 

It will be not out of place to give here a briei history of 
silver salt-cellars, in general. We shall find it, however, to 
be a story of degeneration; for scarcely any individual 
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1490 "1554. 
Tue Passing Gory oF THE STANDING SALT 


Drawings illustrative of the succession of salt-cellar types from the fifteenth century to the close of the seventeenth. 


piece of table silver has so markedly shrunk in estimation 
and importance. In medieval times the “salt” (the short- 
ened form is, for convenience, generally used) was quite 
the foremost piece of domestic plate. When it is borne in 
mind that, in earlier days, almost the whole supply of salt 
was obtained by laboriously evaporating sea-water, it will 
be realized that the receptacle which held this precious 
condiment must have been of considerable consequence in 
the household. 

At the high table, where sat the lord and master, was 
placed the great salt—a large and elaborate piece. The 
smaller receptacles (if the family owned any) were placed 
on other parts of the table. Sir Charles Jackson has shown 
that the salt never served as a definite dividing line be- 
tween the nobles and the menials, as has been commonly 
believed. To be sure, since the great salt stood before the 
host and the important guests sat near him, in order of 
their rank, it is easy to understand how the impression 
gained full credence that the salt itself was the determining 
factor in the banqueter’s importance. 

“The principle standing salt having been placed before 
the lord,” as Jackson instruéts us, “and smaller salts set on 
other parts of the table, each person helped himself, from 
the nearest of these receptacles, with his knife, to as much 
of its contents as he required and placed it on the side of 
his trencher; into the salt so placed each slice of meat was 
dipped, and thence conveyed to the mouth.” 

In the earliest times these great salts were chiefly the 
property of the nobles, but it was not much later that 
associations, such as colleges and guilds, had them de- 
signed and made to grace their banquet tables. Such cere- 
monial examples were kept with reverential care, were 
brought out only for State occasions, and were handed 
down from generation to generation. Even to this day, 
many of them are in the possession of the very bodies for 
which they were made. It is to these pedigreed salts that 
we turn in order totrace the history of the family in.general. 

The earliest types of all—those of the fifteenth and six- 
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teenth centuries—were very large and very impressive, 
and their form varied greatly. In every case the body was 
tall, shaped often as an hour-glass, often as the pedestal 
of a column, and sometimes as an animal, such as an 
elephant, dragon, or dog, or even a human figure. On the 
upper part of the body occurred the depression for the 
holding of the precious mineral. In the earliest forms this 
depression was covered by a close-fitting lid, always kept 
on when the salt was not in actual use. Later the lid came 
to be supported upon balls or scrolls, some distance above 
the salt, so that the diner could reach under it with his 
knife and help himself without removing the unwieldy 
cover. 

Since the great salt was one of the most prominent 
pieces of plate on the table, the silversmith naturally ex- 
pended much effort in making it beautiful and creditable 
to his craft. Hence all which have come down to us are 
richly decorated and beautifully chased with ornamental 
devices or with scenes of various kinds; and their covers 
are usually surmounted with delicately sculptured figure 
finials. Some are set with cut crystal or ivory, and many 
are gilded. Early examples of these great salts are owned 
by New College, Oxford, Christ College, Cambridge, Iron- 
mongers Hall, the Vintners Company, and the Norwich 
Corporation. Still others are shown among the Royal plate 
in the Tower of London. 

This elaborate type of salt, in an infinity of variations, 
remained popular until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when we discover a marked tendency toward simpler 
forms, directly reflecting the shrinkage of the salt’s im- 
portance at the banquet. With the Restoration came 
the omission of the cover; but the scrolls or supports which 
had served to hold it in place remained and were used to 
hold a napkin or a covering plate. Hence the origin of the 
supposed “‘legs” on our American piece. Toward the end of 
the seventeenth century, even these scrolls were dropped, 
and the whole salt diminished, scarcely a hint of its former 
grandeur left, until it had dwindled to the comparatively 
insignificant piece that we know and use today. 

Mr. Hayward’s Colonial standing salt was made by 
John Edwards and John Allen, of Boston, about 1695, and 
in the centre of the circular depression we find their marks, 
IE and IA, in two quatrefoils with a pellet between. 

These two silversmiths were partners in the craft, and 
we have record of their joint workmanship in 1699. The 
were also brothers-in-law, Edwards’ sister, Elizabeth, be- 
ing John Allen’s wife. John Edwards was the elder by a 
year, having been born in England in 1670, son of John 
Edwards, chirurgeon of Limehouse, London; who came 
to the colonies shortly before 1688. During his life Edwards, 
junior, was not only a preéminent silversmith, but a 
worthy citizen of Boston. He held a number of public 
offices in the town, including the position of Fourth Ser- 
geant of the Artillery Company in 1704. He died in 1746, 
leaving an estate amounting to nearly five thousand 


ee 


pounds. Two sons and one grandson survived him and con- 
tinued to ply the trade of silversmith. 

John Allen was an American, born in Boston in 1671, 
His step-uncle was Jeremiah Dummer, one of the earliest 
and best-known New England silversmiths. It seems 
highly probable that Allen was apprenticed to Dummer, 
and from him became skilled in the craft, which he followed 
until the time of his death in 1760. The partnership be- 
tween Allen and Edwards dates from the time when Allen 
married Elizabeth Edwards, but it did not last after the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; for we have authenti- 
cated pieces of plate made by each of the two men, sepa- 
rately, after 1700. 

As an example of early silversmithing, the salt is credit- 
able; the joints between the successive steps are well fash- 
ioned, the scroll uprights are neatly cast and are finished 
by hand; time and wear have dulled the cutting of the gad- 
rooned borders, but the metal itself, of excellent quality, 
still possesses that indefinable “fire”, which is so hard to 
describe, but which is so characteristic of all Colonial sil- 
ver. Still, not even the most enthusiastic collector would 
deem it a piece of great beauty. It has much antique charm, 
to be sure, but further than this we cannot honestly go. 

Its original owner was Soloman Stoddart, and it is en- 
graved on the upper border gh, block letters, standing for 
Soloman Stoddart and his wife Esther. Stoddart was born 
in America, probably in Boston, in 1643, and was a student 
at Harvard, from which he was graduated about 1660. He 
then entered the ministry. In 1672 he moved to North 
Hampton, Massachusetts, and about the same time, we 
suppose, he married a widow, Esther (Wareham) Mather, 
whose first husband was a descendant of Cotton Mather. 
She, herself, was the daughter of John Warehan, the first 
minister of Windsor, Connecticut. Soloman and Esther, 
we may venture to guess, received the salt after they had 
been married twenty-five years, or upon the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Stoddart’s pastorate, as a present 
from his grateful parishoners. That they had it made for 
themselves seems scarcely probable, for the family tradi- 
tion tells us that Stoddart was a man of very small means, 
who would have been reluctant to allow himself such a 
distinct luxury as a standing salt. Esther and Soloman had 
twelve children, eight of whom lived to marry and have 
chiidren of their own. One of the daughters, Esther, was 
the wife of the Rev. Timothy Edwards of Windsor, and 
the mother of the famous Jonathan Edwards. 

Perhaps we may be excused if we seem to have written 
less about the salt than about its makers and its history. 
After all, apart from its peculiar rarity, it is the traditions 
which have clung to it through the centuries, the wide span 
of its reverend years, and the stories, meagre though they 
be, of the hands that fashioned it and the hands that prized 
it and passed it from generation to generation, that give to 
this venerable salt its grace and elegance in our eyes, and 
its elusive charm. 
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Lace and Its Development 
II. Uenetian Point and Genoese Bobbin Lace 


By Witi1am Matuewson MILLIKEN 


(Illustrations from the permanent and loan collections of the Cleveland Museum) 


ment of any craft. Political, social, and economic 

changes affect it, and fashion plays a most amazing 
part. This logic dominates. the entire evolution of lace. It 
is observable in the earliest development of lace in Italy, 
and in its growth, as well as in the passing of leadership in 
lacemaking to France and Flanders in the late seventeenth 
century, and in the decadence of the craft in the early nine- 
teenth century. It governed also the fluctuations of the 
mode and embued the produéts of each period with that 
unmistakable imprint of the time-spirit which the world 
glibly calls a “style.” 

The beginnings of lace were sketched in the May num- 
ber of ANTIQUES; and the story was told of the develop- 
ment of drawnwork from solid embroidery. The next step 
in the evolution of point lace was cutwork. Reticella grew 
logically from cutwork, only, in turn, to prepare the way 
for the technical achievements of punto in aria. 

A knowledge of this development and an understanding 
of the technical differences between point and bobbin are 
not absolutely necessary for the esthetic enjoyment of 
lace; but they do form a groundwork for a fuller and more 
complete esthetic pleasure. Each succeeding develop- 
ment of technique only broadened the field. Solid embroid- 
ery, drawnwork, cutwork, and reticella, each in its turn, 
came to add to the repertoire of the needle worker, while 
the bobbin pattern likewise followed a definite evolution, 
much influenced by its sister technique. To a careful ob- 
server, the difference between these techniques—point and 
bobbin—is no longer a difficulty: the characteristic but- 
tonhole stitches of needlepoint lace can be differentiated, 
often by a casual glance, from the woven, plaited, or twist- 
ed technique of bobbin lace. 


, PROFOUND logic lies back of the general develop- 


From Cutwork to Reticella 





Cutwork, as the name suggests, was a method of deco- 
rating linen by cutting rectangulaf apertures of varying 
sizes, and subsequently filling these openings with needle- 
point designs. Such a system, carried to its furthest devel- 
opment, would leave no solid linen at all, only a rectangu- 
lar large-meshed net. This, indeed, is what actually oc- 
curred: and the resultant product was called reticella from 
an Italian word “rete,” meaning a net. The lace worker 
took the framework of cut linen, made it firm by whipping 
over the threads with a buttonhole stitch, and then used 
this as a foundation for his needlepoint stitches. Such a 
piece as that illustrated (Fig. 1) shows this very clearly. 
A small portion of the original linen may still be seen along 
the lower edge of the lace. 

Considerable labor was involved in cutting out the linen 
for true reticella, so that it was not long before a short cut 





was devised. Braids were used to form certain of the longi- 
tudinal and transverse supports of the pattern; and the 
rectangular framework was built up with these as a basis. 
This type of lacework, of course, is not pure reficella; but, 
nevertheless, it goes by that generic name. The same de- 
signs were used in this as in the original type, and the gen- 
eral effect of the finished product is quite similar. 

This short cut, however, proved to be but an intermedi- 
ate step to a further and more far-reaching development. 
The labor of cutting out the linen having been somewhat 
lessened by the use of braid, clever workers discovered 
that even this braid foundation was not essential. They 
found that the desired pattern could be worked out, stitch 
by stitch, without the necessity for building on a founda- 
tion or for following the more or less fixed patterns which 
the rectangular groundwork demanded. The result was 
called punto in aria; literally, a stitch in the air. With this 
new discovery, new horizons were opened for the worker. 
Complete freedom of design became possible, governed 
only by the dictates of taste. 

In cutwork, the openings cut in the material had to 
conform in shape to the crossed threads of the warp and 
woof of the linen. Hence they could be nothing but rectan- 
gular. Any great variation from the straight line or geo- 
metric pattern, was practicable only in the embroidery 
upon the linen or in the needle stitches. 

At first, reticella designs were purely geometric, usually 
straight lines, circles or segments of circles, bounded al- 
ways by a rectangular framework. Tentative efforts to in- 
troduce a flowing curve. were sometimes discernible. With 
punto in aria, curved lines of any form became possible. 
The rectangular framework, the geometric patterns, could 
be thrown to the winds. The possibilities, of course, were 
not fully realized at once, and they were fully achieved 
only by slow and painstaking effort, until, the new free- 
dom gained, the road lay open for the marvellous tech- 
nical creations of the later seventeenth century raised 
Venetian point, which was but punto in aria in its fullest 
and most perfect development. 


The Point Lace of Venice 


Venice was the greatest centre of lacemmaking in the six- 
teenth century. Of course, lace-craft quickly spread, and 
other important centres developed with quite definite in- 
dividualities, but the Queen of the Adriatic maintained, 
for years, her position as leader, particularly in the field of 
needlepoint. The very large number of pattern books pub- 
lished in Venice, and in the Venetian dialect, supports this 
conclusion with-certainty. Indeed, a careful study of these 
dated documents gives a veritable resumé of the history 
of lace design and enables the student to grasp its evolu- 
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Fig. 2— Retice.ia (Venice, late sixteenth century) 
Based on cutwork patterns. 


Fig. — Reticeia (Venice, late sixteenth century) 
Based on cutwork patterns. Observe that skeleton of the design consists 
of squares and diagonals, supporting geometrical figures. Some of the 
original fabric shows at bottom. : 


Fig. 3 — Punto in Arta (Venice, late sixteenth century) Fig. 4— Reticexza (Venice, late sixteenth century) 
Based on reticella design. Based on cutwork patterns, 


ig. 5 — Punto 1n Aria (Venice, late sixteenth century) 
Based on reticella design. Note the strongly marked basic framework in 1, 2, 4; its diminution in 3; its still farther concealment in 5 
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Fig. 6 — Punto 1N Arta (Venice, early seventeenth century) 
An early use of the scroll, and somewhat tentative. Compare with Fig. 7. 


tion. Each publication, naturally, exhibits the latest fash- 
ion and allows the observer thus to date, approximately, 
the beginnings of each new mode. But the books do not— 
nor could they—tell for how many years each pattern con- 
tinued to be made, after its first popularity had passed,— 
by lovers of older fashions or by workers not in contact 
with the most progressive elements of the social world. 
Many of the examples illustrated here may have been 
made at any time within a considerable term of years, but 
they represent no less truly the general trend of taste and 
design of a specific period. 

It was not to be expected that workers thoroughly 
versed in the creation of cutwork would change their 
patterns markedly in their early attempts at reticella. 
Nor did they. Ostaus, in his pattern book, La perfettione 
del disegno, published in Venice in 1561, gives a series of 
designs for punto tagliato, or cutwork. The characteristics 
of many of these patterns are interlacing diagonal lines. 
Such a pattern occurs in an example of retice//a illustrated 
(Fig. 2). The solid portions of the design are worked in 
with needle stitches to simulate the solid linen background 
of cutwork,though 
the characteristic 
rectangular frame- 
work of reticella 
appears through- 
out. In another 
piece (Fig. 1) the 
artist has also at- 
tempted to give 
the effect of a cut- 











Fig. 7 — Punto 1n Arta 
(Venice, early seventeenth 
century) 


A developed achievement 
in scroll work 
















work pattern by the repetition of little solid triangles. 
Even such a fully developed example of reticella as Fig- 
ure 4 shows traces of this same treatment. This piece is 
illustrated, however, as summing up the best in reticella:— 
a well-ordered simplicity of design and a thoroughly suc- 
cessful repetition of simple geometric motives. 

The same interesting evolution took place when punto 
in aria began to replace reticella. The technique developed 
in advance of the patterns. Hence reticella designs were 
translated into the new technique. Then certain free tran- 
scriptions began to be used, and a new type of pattern was 
finally created. In Figures 3 and 5 the artist retains the 
rectangular framework of reticella, although, in the second 
piece, he shows considerable freedom in the forms. How- 
ever, it is in Figure 6 that true punto in aria reveals itself. 
Even the pretense of using a now unnecessary rectangu- 
lar framework is thrown overboard. A certain hesitancy 
and awkwardness is observable in the scrolls; but, never- 
theless, complete freedom of fancy and design has been 
achieved. It is only necessary to study the superb collar 
illustrated(Fig. 7) to discover the scroll treated with com- 
plete certainty. 
This piece, in its 
remarkable organ- 
ization of design, 
emphasizes the 
height of achieve- 
ment reached in 
the new technique. 
Design has thrown 
off for all time the 


Suggestion of frame work 
is here virtually eliminated. 
The design is free and un- 
trammeled. 
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Fig. 8 — Punto 1n Arta (Italian, early seventeenth century) 
Excellent example of Renaissance design. 


shackles which had, in large measure, both defined and 
justified its earlier successes. New triumphs were to come; 
but in them the worker many times came close to the 
verge of bad taste. That he did not often offend was due 
only to the innate refinement of the Italian craftsman. 
Another example of punto in aria is shown (Fig. 8). It is 
an excellent example of Renaissance design, displaying 
marked order and balance. It may be of northern work- 
manship. Contrast this with the beautiful piece (Fig. 9), 
which is a direct outgrowth of such a pattern. What a 
new spirit is manifest! The Baroque has conquered, and 
the clarity of the earlier scrolls is interrupted by rather 
meaningless whirls and volutes. This is to be a quality 
characteristic of the later seventeenth century art. The 
technique is the same. In fact, nearly all point lace made 
since 1600, which is not to be classified as cutwork, reticella, 
or as some other definite technique, is punto in aria. The 
flat and raised Venetian point are of this type, as are, like- 
wise, the eighteenth century needlepoint laces with net 
ground. However, it is customary to refer to these merely 
as point lace, or by a more particular name. The term 
punto in aria is generally applied to those laces only which 
immediately followed reticella in development, and are 
marked by Renaissance rather than by Baroque design. 


Fig. 9 — Punto 1n Arta (Venice, seventeenth century) 


Bobbin Lace in Venice and Genoa 


What was Bobbin lace doing in the meantime? Appar. 
ently in the sixteenth century point lace was the more fash. 
ionable and more sought after. This seems a reasonable 
statement, since the design of quite a large proportion of 
bobbin production was based on needlepoint. Towards the 
very end of the sixteenth century, however, certain publi- 
cations began to bring out new modes. As a result, while 
point and bobbin show the same general evolution of style, 
designs moré particularly adapted to the requirements of 
each technique began to develop. 

The single most famous pattern book was Le Pomfe, 
published at Venice in 1557. Many of its motives suggest 
the growth of the patterns from older braided trimmings 





(Fig. 14)..Such patterns are characteristic of the early 


Venetian bobbin. Few bobbin lace copies of reticella were 
ever made in Venice; for by the end of the sixteenth cen. 
tury the curved line had definitely invaded bobbin design, 
The pattern books of Isabetta Catanea Parasole, one of 
which was published in 1597, emphasize this. Figure 15a 
shows a more or less tentative use of the curved line; fig. 
ure 15b shows its complete triumph. Both pieces are char- 
acteristic of Parasole’s models. 

Peculiar to Italy were the distinct individualities of her 
cities. Venice, as a personality, was quite as distinct from 
Genoa as Florence was from Rome. Yet, the art of all had 
a family resemblance in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. They were all engaged in the same general 
movement, although the individual application was en- 
tirely personal. 

Venice was, undoubtedly, the greatest centre for point 
lace, although her bobbin craft was distinctive. Genoa, on 
the other hand, seems to have loved bobbin more than 
point. This was her especial forte. In the sixteenth cen 
tury, her bobbin copies of reticella were extraordinary 
achievements, technically and artistically. The millet 
seed constituted the favorite motif. This, at any rate, is 
a reasonable supposition; for the motif repeatedly appears 
in laces made in many places in the Mediterranean world, 
—rplaces definitely within the sphere of Genoese influence, 

Much the same growth of pattern is manifest in Genoa 
bobbin lace as in the needle point of Venice. In three little 
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Compare with Figs. 6 and 7. Characteristic of late seventeenth century work, the scroll less clearly defined because interrupted by rather meaningless branch- 


ing forms. 
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Fig. 12 — Bossin Lace (Genoa, late sixteenth century) 
Shows the influence of reticella patterns. 
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Fig. 1 — Bossin Lace (Genoa, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) Fig. 13 — Bossin Lace (Genoa, seventeenth century) 
The upper pattern is based on cutwork; the middle on reticella. Note the Based on reticella. 
change from a pointed to a rounded character. 
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Fig. 74 — Bossin Lace (Venice, sixteenth century) 
Designs based on the patterns in Le Pompe, which was published in 1557. 


bobbin edgings are graphically illustrated (Fig. 11), first 
an attempt to simulate cutwork in the solid triangles, then 
the copying of reticella, and, finally, the full seventeenth 
century independent style. The change from a pointed to 
a rounded character in the points is also to be observed. 
The influence of reticella models is again shown in Figures 
12 and 13. Other examples show the tentative use of flow- 
ing lines and -the final complete realization of patterns 
peculiarly adapted to bobbin technique. 

Point and bobbin craft had developed meanwhile in 
France and Flanders, where products were so little differ- 
ent from Italian models that it is now hard to differentiate 
them. Italy was the style centre, and other nations did not 
wander far from her patterns. 

One fact in the progress of lace-making up to this point 
—the seventeenth century— is worth special observation: 
lace patterns and lace technique are entirely self support- 
ing. The extraneous assistance of a ground of netting has 
not yet appeared. That is in accord with the inevitable 
logic of lace origin. Lace was the outgrowth of embroidery. 
Simplified to lowest possible terms, it might have begun 
with punched holes,—their shape and size restrained by 
buttonhole stitches, and their effectiveness increased by 
some such vine or leaf pattern embroidery as occurs in the 
cloth shown in Figure Io. 

When the aperture is enlarged, the shape of the basic 


Fig. 15a and 156 — Bonin Lace (Venice, early seventeenth century) 
Designs based on patterns of Isabetta Catanea Parasole. 
a. The beginning of the use of the curved line. 
b. The curved line successfully achieved. 


material must, as a first requirement, be retained in its 
proper shape. That implies a rectangular opening whose 
rectangularity is maintained by strong vertical and hori- 
zontal elements which, in turn, are braced by diagonals. 
In short, the skeleton of early lace may be likened to a 
truss of thread. Upon this skeleton of straight lines a wheel 
like pattern inevitably develops. From that the step into 
the scroll is a short one. That step, however, involves 
abandonment not only of the textile base, but of the 
geometric tradition which had grown up with it, and had 
continued after that base had been quite abandoned. 

Thus reticella grew from cutwork, and punto in aria grew 
from reticella. Yet punto in aria has its structural limita- 
tions. It must carry supporting and bracing lines with the 
pattern, and by such lines the pattern is inevitably 
restricted. 

(In the next article, the story of lace will be carried on 
with the development of Venetian point and the Milanese 
punto di Milano.) 
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VII. Strate Bep or Mr. AND Mrs. Tom THUMB 


Height, 36 inches. Length, 48 inches. Height above 
floor, 11 inches. 


For description see following page. 
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PEDIGREED ANTIQUES 
VII. The State Bed of General Tom Thumb 


XTREMES will meet. The ultimate of logic is absurdity. To be great one has but to 
H be extremely small. Tom Thumb proved the truth of the latter statement. Not only 
was he the most remarkable dwarf known to history; but, being a dwarf, he became 

a public character famous and sought after on two continents. 

He was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, about 1832; was discovered some years later 
by the great showman, P. T. Barnum, and promptly taken over as a prize exhibit. Barnum 
had the wisdom to give his tiny protege the best of training, which developed the midget’s 
naturally ready mind and keen sense of humor. He had, too, a showman’s true genius for 
advertising. During a European trip,which began in 1844 ‘and continued during three years, 
he procured for Tom Thumb a special equipage, a coach twenty inches high and eleven 
inches wide. In this, drawn by two ponies, fom Thumb drove about the cities of his sojourn. 
He was, at this time, twenty-eight inches tall, and weighed about eighteen pounds. Later in 
life he gained in weight, but not in height. 

In 1863, Tom Thumb married Miss Lavinia Warren of Middleboro, Massachusetts, 
who was of almost exactly the same height as her husband. A part of the household equip- 
ment of this microscopic pair was the state bed, here illustrated, which is said to have been 
a gift from Mr. Barnum in 1865. There is some reason for believing that it was imported 
from France. 

Aside from its odd personal association, the main reason for publishing it here is that, 
since its date is well established, it will serve as one item of assistance in establishing a 
needed chronology of nineteenth-century furniture. Here is a piece of rosewood, the choice 
material for fine cabinet work from the late forties until the Civil War. In shape it faintly 
suggests the so-called sleigh bed so widely produced in Empire days. In general, however, 
it quite perfectly emphasizes the decorative eclecticism of the mid-century, or Mid-Vic- 
torian, period. Here are rosettes, which might be classified as Empire, playing in the midst 
of Rococo volutes and Louis XVI floral festoons. Mouldings have a curiously crinkled sur- 
face, as if they had been squeezed out of a bag. The posts of the baldachino derive from late 
Sheraton, the canopy from the regime of Queen Anne. 

The ponderous severity of the Empire style had created demand for something gayer; 
something revealing, too, a touch of nature. The effort to meet the demand, however, was 
accompanied by no spontaneous enthusiasm. It became a labor of conscientious compila- 
tion uninspired by creative joy, unillumined by the light of fresh adventure. Since Watteau 
and Fragonard had long been turned to the wall, there was little gained in facing them 
front once more and then clothing their dainty Cytherean folk in gray denim frocks and 
homespun pantalettes. 

Barnum doubtless realized this. What Tom Thumb’s bed lacked in sprightliness he 
would make up in regal magnificence. The splendid baldachino must have been the show- 
man’s own idea. The workmanship of the diminutive bed is excellent beyond praise. The 
cabinet making is most accurate and the carvings are delicately and beautifully executed. 
They are integral with the wood which they decorate, and are not of the machine-cut and 
glue-fastened type which characterizes the factory black-walnut of the post-Civil War 

erlod. 
; Some day, probably, a favored child will rejoice in possession of this bed. But it will 
be a tiny child at that, small enough to be comfortably stowed away in a space thirty-six 
inches wide by forty-eight inches long, and but eleven inches from the floor. 

Tom Thumb died in 1883. He was survived for some years by his wife. Following her 
death, the family effects were sold at Middleboro, in the fall of 1920. At that time the 
state bed came into the possession of its present owner. 
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The Franklin Stove 


By W. W. Kent 


RAVEL is full of surprises. To ride all of a gray 

day in a slow train through evergreen forests re- 

lieved by rocky meadows, giving now and then 
glimpses of seaboard towns backed with blue water, bob- 
bing dorys, and picturesque lobster pots piled on the edge 
of sandy beaches, and to arrive at 
night at an inn, is, to be sure, not 
particularly surprising. When, how- 
ever, on such an October jaunt as 
this through Nova Scotia, it was dis- 
covered that the inn, though in a 
small village, was well kept by a 
competent, kindly host; that its 
office, with low ceiling and open- 
wood fire, had an old-time air of 
English hospitality and peaceful 
cheer, belated and chilled travellers 
were, at least, pleased. And some of 
them, observing that the fire was 
burning in an unusually handsome 
Franklin stove, resplendently orna- 
mented with acanthus leaves, gleam- 
ing brass discs and polished rail 
(Fig. 1), indeed, began to be sur- 
prised. Moreover, this inn possessed 
two Franklin stoves, the second presiding over a cosy par- 
lor just above the office, and, unlike most wayside inn par- 
lors, no sooner did any one take a seat within it, than a 
maid came and lighted a fire, if one were not already 
blazing. This fire too, was 
built always of scrub pine 
and smelt of the North. 
(Fig. 2.) This second open 
stove bore on its front the 
name of the makers, forgot- 
ten long ago, in Philadel- 
phia, and he who runs close 
enough may read it any 
day in the Lovett House 
parlor. 

Encounter with these two 
pieces brought again to 
mind some questions: Why 
have most states of our 
Union lost their Franklin 
stoves? Why do we gener- 
ally design, in their stead, 
a hole in a brick or stone 
chimney breast? Why have 
the old open stoves per- 
sisted in many parts of Nova Scotia and Canada? 
Finally, were our ancestors in the States indebted to 
Franklin alone for the delightful innovation of orna- 
mental, cast iron, open stoves and their cheerful atmos- 
phere, or is the obligation to be divided? 


Nes 


and the well turned finials. 








Fig. 7 — FRANKLIN Stove (early nineteenth century) 
Observe the finely patterned brass rail across the top 





Fig. 2— FRANKLIN Stove (early nineteenth century) 
This and previous illustration from the Lovett House, Chester, N. S. Courtesy, 
Mrs. Manning. 


By some persons most of these questions can be an- 
swered as soon as asked; but the last one required of me 
some research. In so far as I can determine from browsing 
on the verbiage of earlier writers, Benjamin Franklin had 
to do with the so-called Franklin stove to the following 
extent. In 1678, according to Shuff- 
rey’s delightful book, The English 
Fireplace, a new form of fireplace 
was built in England for Prince Ru- 
pert. The Prince evidently felt the 
coal pinch, as we do today, and saw 
that too much smoke and heat went 
rapidly up the old perpendicular 
flue. So a bricklayer, named Bing- 
ham, devised a better fireplace. It 
was made, with a view to consuming 
more of the smoke and retaining 
longer the heat, by hanging a baffle- 
plate, hinged at the junction of its 
upper and lower halves, in the flue 
in the rear of and above the grate. 
When the upper half was pulled for- 
ward, the smoke and heat passed 
down the flue under the baffle-plate 
and up the flue behind it. When the 
upper half was swung back, the smoke and heat went 
through the opening so made, and, as usual, directly up the 
flue. This device evidently seemed to Mr. Bingham, and 
probably to the Prince and others, to retain the heat longer 
in the fireplace and to con- 
sume more smoke when the 
top of the plate was pulled 
forward, as was done after 
the fire had begun to burn 
well. 

In 1711 two Frenchmen, 
Nicolas Gauger and DuBois, 
an architect, designed a fire- 
place with a soufflet or blow- 
er in the hearth, which,when 
open, increased the draft by 
taking in air under the hot 
iron bottom of the fireplace. 
Their model also included a 
caliduct, or zig-zag square 
sectioned iron pipe, which 
took in fresh air from out- 
side and passed it around 
stationary baffle-plates set 
in different levels of the cali- 
duct, as it traversed the back of the fireplace, and finally 
discharged the heated air into the room. 

These two improved fireplaces must have been known to 
Franklin, as will be seen by referring to any drawing of his 
model, which shows that he combined the two ideas in his 


Courtesy, Mrs. Manning. 
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newer “Pennsylvania 
Stove” ‘in 1742. This 
was an open stove of 
cast iron, intended to 
save fuel and to in- 
crease the warming of 
rooms. Wood was its 
fuel, but its improve- 
ment over the earlier 
stoves lay in the fact 
that the heat of the 
fire reached both front 
and back of the fresh- 
air caliduct by passing 
through the flue, which 
was built down to the 
hearth level behind 
the caliduét and then 
was turned and built 
perpendicularly up. 
Franklin also made a 
flue-cleaning door, or 
vent, above the fire in 
the soffit of the fire- 
place opening, but did not show how to clean out the 
turn or bottom of the flue at the fireplace level—which 
seems a defect that could be overcome by some one 
today. 

Franklin did not have his stove made for sale by, or for, 
himself; nor did he patent it, perhaps because he realized 
how the earlier principles of the Frenchmen were embodied 
in it. But he gave the model to Robert Grace, a friend, 
who cast and sold the stove or its parts. The idea was 
pirated in England by an ironmonger (J. Durno, Schuffrey 
thinks probable), who altered it by making the air cham- 
ber of brick and by placing a register in the only cast iron 
part retained, so that the 
heat could be controlled 
from the room. Durno also 
adapted it, for the English 
trade, to burn coal instead 
of wood.* 

We see, therefore, that 
the open stove for wood and 
coal was improved by suc- 
cessive borrowings and bet- 
terings of others’ ideas. 
Such is the story of most 
inventions. A modern heat- 
ing and ventilating grate 
has long been made and 


to templates on the back. The Author. 


*All this is made more lucid by 
reading Franklin’s Memoirs; and also 
J. Durno’s Description of a New In- 
vented Stove; W. Glossop’s Stove Mak- 
er’s Assistant, of 1772, and other ac- 
counts, but especially Schuffrey’s, The 
English Fireplace, published by B. T. 
Batsford, London. The latter is very 
wisely and fully illustrated, with excel- 
lent drawings and photos and quotes 
interestingly from the various avail- 
able writings on the subject. 








Figs 3, 4— PATTERNS FOR FRANKLIN STovEs OR GRATES (7790-7870) 
Carved white pine patterns for Franklin stove castings. Of very thin wood, carved and glued 





Fig. 5 — FRANKLIN STOvE (early nineteenth century) 
At Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, N. S. Courtesy, L. M. Fortier, Esq 








sold in New York, 
which, as I recall it, 
improves on the Eng. 
lish and Franklin 
models; and there are 
others. We all know of 
Latrobe and the Balti- 
more Heater. It is an 
ugly duckling in ap. 
pearance, “‘but it can 
swim darned well,” for 
it is a great heater, 
practically and eco- 


nomically. 
Count Rumford 
(Benjamin Thomp- 


son), of Concord, 
N.H.,about 1798 
condemned Durno’s 
theories in general, 
and, possibly after 
suffering from a 
smoky flue, deprecated 
the bends and irregu- 
larities therein which attend Franklin’s and other inven- 
tions. Back to the straight, old unimpeded English flue of 
Prince Rupert’s time he went, except for an improved 
throat and interior shelf. He devised a fireplace and flue 
system which led us, alas, into the worship of brick open 
fireplaces. He abandoned iron work for all but the grate, 
and made an improved back, sides, and throat, anda 
straight flue calculated at a sectional area of from one- 
eighth to one-tenth of the fireplace opening area, as I recall 
it. These ideas all work well together and are followed now 
by the best designers, but they would also succeed with a 
Franklin fire frame or open stove. Therefore, while 
praising Rumford for the 
latter ideas, I cannot help 
blaming him (although a 
distant connection) for de- 
priving us of our cast iron, 
open stove of some form at 
least; for although brick 
may radiate more heat, and 
may outlast iron, the gain 
in efficiency is not worth 
the esthetic loss of the 
stove. Indeed, most of Rum- 
ford’s principles may be in- 
corporated in a brick set fire 
frame. 

Franklin’s name was 
probably connected with his 
stove during the time when 
Robert Grace cast and sold 
it, and with the American 
modifications of it, if not 
with the English also, until 
even the mere fire frame, 
with or without a raised 
hearth on iron legs, and 
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Fig. 6-— FRrank.in Stove (™id-nineteenth century) 
At Fort Anne. An odd mixture of Rooco and Gothic styles. 


Fortier, Esq. 


Courtesy, L. M. 


without any purely Franklin ideas incorporated, is now 
dignified by his name. Certain old American farmhouses 
today contain these frames, with brick hearths built on 
the floor level, but possibly the raised iron hearth has, in 
these cases, been lost. The idea in the raised hearth was 
that of keeping the fire from the floor, radiating more heat 
and bringing the fire further out into the room than would 
be possible with a brick hearth at the floor level. 

That Franklin had much to do with the development of 
the ornamental part of the cast iron fire frame and back, I 
cannot believe. A strong Adam influence is seen in many 
of them and later ones show the Empire influence. The hob 
grate appears to have suggested the need of ornamental 
side pieces and back, when more metal was added -to the 
ancient brick and stone form, of which the origin goes back 
to the cave dwellings. 

The ornamental patterns or forms for the mould in 
casting were usually made of quite thin, clear, white 
pine bent to the form of the desired curve by attaching 
templates to the backs. (Fig. 3.) They were delicately 
and well carved. Sometimes small brass-headed tacks and 
nails were driven in to save the labor of carving small 
bosses. Beads or fillets and lead castings of other re- 
peated ornaments were attached for the same reason. 
Such lead repetitions on a colonette are seen in the 
illustration (Fig. 4.) 

No one would do less than praise Franklin for his inven- 
tion of a new stove, because it is largely due to his work 
that all similar stoves and frames came into such general 
use in America. But we must not forget that the term 
“Franklin Stove” is a misnomer when applied to a hearth- 
less, backless fireframe with no part especially due to 
Franklin’s inventive genius. Many such frames were of 
other men’s design, and some came from England, I be- 
lieve, or were inspired by English designs. 

If you visit Nova Scotia and go the round of the south 
shore to Chester and Halifax, and then, of the north shore, 
back to Digby or Yarmouth, it is well worth while to stop 
at lovely Annapolis Royal and visit Fort Anne. There is 
another good inn in Annapolis, filled with fine old ma- 
hogany and china, and a trip out to South Milford and 
the hospitable house of Thomas at the head of the Liver- 












Fig. 7 — FRANKLIN STOVE (early nineteenth century) 
Empire style; of.date similar to those shown in Figs. 7 and 2. 
At Annapolis Royal. Courtesy, James P. Lynch, Esq. 


pool Lakes, will explain why Albert Bigelow Paine wrote 
The Tent Dwellers there. But better than pursuing the lakes 
and their big trout and ancient rock inscriptions, now de- 
ciphered as Indian legendary art; better than hunting rare 
hooked rugs on farmhouse floors, is it to stand on the ram- 
parts of Fort Anne, where French and English fought and 
fell, see the yellow tide surge up the river, driven from far 
away Fundy, and wander through the old garrison house 
with courteous Mr. Fortier, whose charge it is. Here hang 
the colored coats of arms of the famous French nobles of 
early Port Royal’s history, before the English took it and 


Fig. 8 — FRank.n Stove (early nineteenth century) 
Empire style. Shows finely executed grape-vine pattern. 


Altogether an 
exceptional piece of casting. Compare previous and succeeding illustrations. 
At Annapolis Royal. Courtesy, B. B. Hardwick, Esq. 
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changed it to Annapolis Royal, and here are excellent so- 
called Franklin stoves. There are yet more of them in the 
houses of various citizens of Annapolis, who admire and 
very sensibly; use them with an almost reverent spirit, 
which hesitates to abandon the certain good of the old for 
the uncertain value of the new. (Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.) 

In the States are many old fire-frames lying in the shops. 
Such a frame, without the iron hearth, which came into 
my possession quite accidentally, but whose ornamenta- 
tion is quite unusual, is illustrated. (Fig. 10.) The exten- 
sive modeling of the acanthus is excellent and so is its 
location on the metal. The ball finials are of brass. It repre- 
sents beautiful design and fine casting. 

Another worth-while example (Fig. 11) is still, I think, to 
be seen in Hyannis, and bears on its front the name of the 
maker, H. H. Stimpson, Boston. It is a fine stove and de- 
serves a place in acountry house. The queer little andirons 
have left it and gone to some owner unknown to me, but 
the courteous owner of the stove is Mr. Carroll. Of these 
irons as harmonious accompaniments of an iron open stove 
I would say more, as I know of only one other pair in 
existence. They came from the ancient attic of a house torn 
down inBrewster, Mass., years ago. Though bereft of their 
former abode they are stilllifelike to the point of animation. 
Evidently they are English and came, perhaps, from one 
of those ancient foundries, such as that in the parish of 

Waldron, Sus- 
sex, whence 
came other 
andirons of 
similar form, 
direct de- 
scendants of 
Elizabethan 
designs.* 

In a splen- 
didly built 
and beautiful- 
ly panelled 
small house on 
Cape Cod, the 
birthplace of a 
famous sea 
captain,l once 
sawaso-called 
Franklin fire- 
frame with 
acanthus and 
grape orna- 
ment on side 
half-columns. 
Above these 
were brass 

‘discs and 
above these 
brass ball fin- 
ials. All the 
house was 
doomed to 
destruction: 





Fig. 70 — FRANKLIN Fire FraMeE 
No iron hearth appears here. The piece suggests very 
early nineteenth century work, both in type of design 
and in the extreme refinement of the casting. The 
influence of wood carving on this is evident. Studio, 
Frances Adams Kent, Orleans, Mass. 
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Fig. 9 — FRANKLIN STOVE (early nineteenth century) 
Similar to Figs. 7 and 8, but not so well modelled or cast. Well turned 
finials. Feet should be compared with those of Fig. 8. Courtesy, Fames P. 
Lynch, Esq. 
the stove and panelled parlor with its recessed window 
seats, rare in small country houses two hundred years 
old. No one could contemplate such desecration un- 
moved. I began by bargaining for the parlor panelling and 
Franklin stove (for it would not do to take the stove away 
from its old-time association with such fine woodwork), 
and I ended by purchasing even the windows, sash, jambs, 
seats and architraves, which brought also the mouldings of 
the eaves outside. And now all these are again associated 
under one roof, as of old, although, unfortunately, not in 
their former rela- 
tive positions. 
However, when I 
see the old Frank- 
lin stove-frame, 
safe from the junk- 
man’s clutch; and 
reflect that many 
may yet sit before 
its cheerful blaze, 
the rescue seems 
well worth while. 
The only regret 
that lingers is that 
I could not have 
acquired theentire 
house, repaired its 
weakened timbers 
and mouldings 
and so preserved 
the beautiful old structure, with its little parlor only seven 
feet high, as a shrine intact for the Franklin fire-frame 
which had bestowed such animation and genial warmth on 
hundreds who once knew its hospitality. 
~ *Mr. Shuffrey gives an illustration of two at Penshurst Place, Kent, England 
(page 138).. 





Fig. 77 — FRANKLIN Fire FRAME wiTtH OLD 
ENGLISH ANDIRONS 
Made by H. H. Stimson, Boston. Frame of same 
period as Fig. zo. Andirons much more ancient 
Courtesy Carroll Co., Hyannis, Mass. 
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Antiques Abroad 


The Elusiveness of Russian Loot: The Burdett-(outts Sale: 
and Other Things 


By Autotycos 


ONDOX : News, or gossip, keeps filtering 
through concerning an underground exchange of 
antiques between Russia and the rest of the world, 
especially in jewels. Substantial fortunes are said to have 
been made in this traffic. Brilliant emeralds and diamonds 
so large as to be thought to be imitation have changed 
hands at Petrograd for a hundred pounds, and have real- 
ized, after passing through several countries, ten thousand 
pounds in Paris, the exchange for jewels. Now comes news 
that the famous Chapel of the Iberian Virgin at the Krem- 
lin, Moscow, has been broken into and its treasures—in- 
cluding pearls and diamonds to the value of some eight 
hundred thousand pounds 
removed. What this works 
out to in rubles, at the 
present rate of exchange, is 
stupendous. According to 
Sir Henry Penson, Director 
of the Intelligence Section 
at the Peace Conference in 
Ig1g9, today in Germany a 
stall ata theater costs three 
pence and a bottle of Rhine 
wine fourpence. Hence the 
avidity with which Germans 
are supposed to be taking 
up the business of transfer- 
ring jewels to the outer 
world. 

With this rich traffic, as 
stealthily carried on as are 
the dealings in cocaine, 
comes the counterpoise of 
sham antiques purporting 
to come from the same 
source. A great many of these shams are genuine Russian 
icons and old Russian enamels, but with this important 
drawback:—their splendid sparkling emeralds and_ their 
large and tempting diamonds are clever fabrications made 
in Holland and specially designed for the American mar- 
ket. It is a variant of new wine in old bottles or faked old 
masters in genuine antique frames. The secrecy of the 
transaction is apt to throw the collector off his guard. When 
Ina whisper he is told that the object has been “looted”, 
that Is a nicer word than “stolen”, from Prince So-and- 
So’s famous collection at Petrograd, his moral sense be- 
comes blunted and his artistic perspicacity dulled. But 
readers of Antiques who buy Russian loot, are warned to 
buy only the framework; if they set out to acquire the 
jewels, let them employ an expert of their own choosing. 
*See Anriques for June, Pp. 275 





SwansEA PorceLaiIn CreEAM JuG ° 
Willow pattern design in blue. 





Half the month of May, in London, was taken up with a 
series of sales of that great Victorian lady, the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, friend of Queen Victoria and contempo- 
rary of Dickens. The bidding was sensational. Colleétors 
from all parts of the globe foregathered at Christie’s for the 
dispersal of the pictures including Francis Lemuel Abbott’s 
Lord Nelson, which realized £1890, and Raeburn’s glorious 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, the last picture the artist 
painted, which was eagerly competed for and fell at £9660, 
destined for America, (a great advance on the 310 guineas 
it brought in 1877). Hoppner’s William Pitt, which should 
have been purchased by some Pittsburgh magnate 
in honor of the name-giver 
of that city, fetched, after 
keen competition, £7350. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
represented by nine can- 
vasses. But a_ sensation 
came in a little Raphael 
panel, the “Agony in the 
Garden,” painted in 1505 
for the nuns of St. Anthony 
of Perugia. This is a part 
ofan altar-piece. The princi- 
pal panel was long on loan 
at the National Gallery, 
London. It belonged to the 
late Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
and is now in the Metropol- 
itan Museum, New York, 
It is valued at £100,000. 
Another panel from the 
same altar-piece, a “Lamen- 
tation over the Dead 
Christ” is in the collection 
of Mrs. J. L. Gardner of Boston. This Burdett-Coutts 
panel was received with acclamation and won no less than 
£7350, although the Baroness paid only 450 guineas for it 
in 1856. Two small Hobbema landscapes realized £13,000. 

The four Shakespeare portraits, all equally uzauthentic, 
made a record in coming together en d/oc, but they did not 
make a record price. Of Shakespearian items the Daniel 
First Folio was the piéce-de-resistance.* But what can one 
say of the hideous Garrick-Hogarth-Shakespeare mahog- 
any chair of Rococodesign with a large medallion profile por- 
trait of the poet, and hideous embellishments of dramatic 
trophies and serpents, which was designed by Hogarth for 
David Garrick? This dreadful piece brought 3000 guineas. 
If it shows anything, it shows how greatly modern furni- 
ture is indebted to Chippendale, who pruned all these mon- 
strosities into beautiful shapes that have endured. 
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At the sale, Sévres porcelain established new high prices, 
and a rare Capo di Monti dinner service, discovered in a 
corded box in the cellar in the Baroness’s house in Picca- 
dilly, where it had lain a hundred years unopened, proved 
a prize. It had been bought by Sir Francis Burdett, the 
Baroness’s father, in the little factory near Naples, and 
had been delivered to him in London and had not been 
opened,—a striking instance of how wealth collects art 
without knowing it. 
* * * 

From the orchid-house of a banking family’s palatial 
omnium gatherum, for the Baroness Burdett-Coutts was 
not a real collector, we come to the little wee shamrock of 
Ireland, which country, at the present moment, is free, but 
not easy. Bands of marauders are turning families out of 
their homesteads. Most of the refugees come away with 
hand-grips carrying a spare suit of clothes and the family 
jewels, if jewels they have. But coming under the writer’s 
notice from Ould Ireland were three groups recently sold 
in the market hurriedly for a mere song:—one a Swansea 
cream jug in the form of a cow, with the willow pattern 
painted in blue. 

Wales and Ireland are contiguous. Hence this old jug 
came over the water to some old farmhouse or squireen’s 
domain and here it is again a hundred years after. 

A mirror of early nineteenth century origin, richly 
gilded and with fine bold foliated leafage as ornament, and 
an anchor with oak-leaves belongs to a period that is not 
now imitated. It is late for collectors, but it bespeaks strong 
design, although somewhat mishandled. Two chairs shown 
are certainly collectors’ examples. Possibly made in Ire- 
land, or more possibly made at Lancaster and shipped to 
Dublin, they represent two interlocking periods,—the 
merging of the. decadent Chippendale style into the on- 


Provincia, Manocany Cuairs 
Chippendale and Sheraton chairs illustrating points of divergence in the 
two styles. 








Gitt Mirror (early nineteenth century) 


coming Sheraton. The curves of the former were beginning 
to give way to the straighter lines of the latter. The legs 
just begin to indicate the tapering form soon to seize the 
fancy of designers. Such examples, away from London 
impulses, indicate those provincial origins always so de. 
lightful to the collector. 

* * * 

There is plenty of trouble reported for traveling Ameri- 
cans on the Continent. More or less difficulty is, of course, 
always likely to be encountered by strangers moving about 
a country with whose language and customs they are un- 
familiar. In the past—that is, before the war—the general 
desirability of encouraging the habit of American visita- 
tion had led to the granting—at the frontiers and elsewhere 
—of some measure of special dispensation to persons evi- 
dently intent only on legitimate sightseeing with its in- 
evitable and highly valued expenditures for hotel ac- 
commodations and for souvenirs large and small. The shop- 
keeper and the boniface were trusted to take discreet, but 
sufficient, toll of their patrons’ pocketbooks, and were, in 
turn, less discreetly assisted to disgorge to government, 
through the medium of various forms of taxation. 

This subtly organized and measurably painless proced- 
ure has now apparently broken down and yielded to some- 
thing that suggests a gold-strike stampede, with the Amer- 
ican tourists playing the part of exploitable mines of prec- 
ious metal—varying greatly in individual richness, to be 
sure, but, nevertheless, worth inclusive panning. 

The latest method of conducting this lucrative industry 
is reported from the French frontier. It so happens that 7 
for the purpose of conserving the French supply of gold, 


it is forbidden for a private individual to export or person- 7 


ally to carry gold coinage out of the country. 
To carry more than a minimum requirement of any kind 7 
of Continental currency beyond the borders of the issuing 7 


country is likely to mean confiscation. This is as true of Ger- |— 


many as of France. Germany, furthermore, has contracted 
a cheering habit of charging export fees on purchases. 

However much the reported tales of grief may be dis- 
counted, it seems likely that many travelers will return 
home with sensibilities considerably ruffled. 
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1698. ! 


But by Bifhap U “er’s Account, 1722. F 


By the Account of others, 1700. 
Being the fecond after Beffext-le or 
Leap-Year. 


And from the Creation of the World 5665. | 
But by Dove's Computation §702, 


Containing a general Ephemerides of 
the Planets Motivas, with many other 
Matrers Ufeful & Neceflary. 
Chiefly accomodated to the Latitude 
of 40 Degrees North, and Lougitude of 
about 73 degr. weft from Lowdow, bye 
may, without fenfible Error facve all the 
adjacent Places,even from Newfound-Land 
to the Capes of “irgsmta 
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Observe the elaborate pseudo-scholarship of both. The black bordering of the second is a tribute of grief to the editor, who died before his task 


Books—Old and Rare 


Almanacs and the Flight of Time 


By Georce H. SarcENtT 


was finished. 


books, there can be found hours of recreation and 
instruction in old almanacs. An almanac, like a 
newspaper, is strictly contemporaneous. At the end of the 
year it is discarded for a new one, and usually thrown aside 
as obsolete. But like the newspaper of a past century, it 
becomes, in course of time, a historical record. The earliest 
of our almanacs is priceless—for no copy of it is known to 
exist. It antedated even the Bay Psalm Book, and the brief 
record of it, gathered from Bradford’s Diary, is ““4n Al- 
manack for 1639. By William Peirce, Cambridge. Printed 
by Stephen Daye, 1639.” Any almanac printed before the 
year 1700 is valuable, and many of later date are eagerly 
sought by collectors, for the fa& that at the end of the 
year such a publication has usually served its purpose to 
the owner has made the early examples exceedingly scarce. 
There is a common impression that the almanac of our 


| NOR the book colle¢tor who takes the time to read his 


forefathers was printed solely for the country trade, and 





that the public on which it relied was wholly agricultural. 
This impression, naturally gained from the contents, is not 
wholly correct. The opportunities for reading in the coun- 
try, where the family was engaged in clearing land and 
laying the foundations for future prosperity, were limited, 
as was also the power to purchase books. In many homes 
the reading was confined to the family Bible and the al- 
manac. Yet in the homes of the great and wealthy the 
almanac was a valued and useful possession, often inter- 
leaved, and used as a memorandum book. Some of these 
contemporary records are of the greatest assistance to the 
historian and the genealogist. The almanac itself, giving a 
picture of contemporary life, now forms a useful source of 
information regarding past customs and events, and, un- 
like the newspaper, its contents are not colored by local 
prejudices or personal opinions. 

Libraries and historical societies long ago recognized the 
importance of the almanac, and some great collections are 
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Poor Richard, 1733. | 
AN 


Almanack 


For the Year of Chrift 


| Oe 


Being the Firft after LEAP YEAR. 





And makes fince the Creation Years 
By the Account of the Eaflern Grecks 7241 
By the Latin Church, when © ent. r 6932 
By the Computation of WW, 5742 
By the cman Chrono! 5682 
By the Jewijd Rabbies. 5494 


Wherein ts contained 


The Lunations, Eclipfes, Judgment of 
the Weather, Spring Tides, ews, Seria & 
mutual Afpe&s, Sun and Moon's Rifing and Set- 
ting, Length of Days, Time of High Witer, 
Fairs, Courts, and obfervable Days. 

Fitted to the Latitude of Forty Degrees, 
and « Meridian of Five Hours Well Fae. soe 
but may without fenfible Error. ferve all the ad- 
jecent Places, even from Newfoundland to South: 


Corelina 
By RICHARD SAUNDERS, Philom. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Printed and fold by B. FRANKLIN, at the New. 











Printing. Office near the Market 


to be found in our 
public institutions. 
Great private libra- 
ries, like those of 
Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, have acquired 
many of the rarest 
and most desirable of 
the early almanacs, 
those of Samuel Dan- 
forth, printed at 
Cambridge by Ste- 
phen Daye for the 
years 1646 and 1647, 
being the earliest 
American almanacs 
known. Daye, the 
first printer in what 


‘is now the United 


States, followed the 
printing of the “Free- 
man’sOath’ with the 
almanac of “‘William 
Peirce, mariner,” for 
many years the most 
noted sailing master 





who ever came into 
New England waters, 
a friend of Bradford, 
Winslow, and Win- 
throp, and now known only as the compiler of an almanac. 
Doubtless between this issue of 1639 and that of 1646, 
Daye printed an almanac annually but neither copy nor 
record of one exists. 

William Peirce’s almanacs were slight affairs, mainly 
devoted to the usual astronomical calculations, which 
filled sixteen pages. Samuel Danforth followed him for a 
few years as compiler of the almanacs printed by Stephen 
and Matthew Daye and Samuel Green. Later came a host 
of almanac makers, including Samuel Brackenbury, Wil- 
liam Brattle, Joseph Dudley, and others, some disguising 
their identity with initials, while others followed their 
names with sonorous titles, like ““Astrophil,” “Philomath- 
ematicus” (frequently abbreviated to “Philomath.,” 
“Phil.”’), or, previous to the Revolution, “‘Philodespot.” 
Daniel George modestly proclaimed himself “A Student 
in Astronomy,” while others assumed the names of “Abra- 
ham Weatherwise,” “Timothy Trueman,” “Andrew Ague- 
cheek,” “Poor Robin,” ‘Richard Saunders,’ “Poor 
Richard,” etc., the last-named being the nom-de-plume of 
Benjamin Franklin in his famous publications. 

New England was the home of the American almanac, 
and from its birthplace the family spread over the colo- 
nies. The earliest series of American almanacs covering 
any considerable period of years was that prepared by 
John Tulley from 1687 to 1702 inclusive. The last of 
these is entitled Tulley’s Farewel, 1702, by John Tulley, 
“who dyed as he was finishing this Almanack; and so 
leaves it as a last Legacy to his Country-men.” The run- 
ning comments on the calendar pages of ‘his may serve 
as an example of similar commentaries, the prognostica- 
tions for January being: 





Tue First “Poor RicHARD”’ 
Benjamin Franklin’s almanac, wherein he dis- 
tributed much wit and wisdom. 


es 


“Cold enough The cold Strengthens many Heels tript 
up Frequent Snows about this time. Need of a Fire Snow 
upon Snow Norwesters Keen Twil freeze by the Fire side 
Pitty the poor Too many stay at Home (Sunday) Fair in 
some places, Cold in all. Over shoes and Boots.” 

Samuel Clough, “A lover of mathematics,” followed 
Tully as an almanac maker, beginning his series in 1700, 
and ending with Clough’s Farewell in 1708, his death oc- 
curring in October, 1707. These compilers had no monop- 
oly, however, and several other almanacs of the same pe- 
riod are occasionally found, compiled by “N. W.” 
(Nathaniel Whittemore), Edward Holyoke, M. A,, 
Thomas Robie, and others. 

Nathaniel Ames’s almanacs were published through 
three generations. The first, 4” Astronomical Diary, or, an 
Almanack for the year 1726, was by Nathaniel Ames, Jr., 
who drops the “Junior” in the almanac for 1737, which 
contains lines on his father’s death. The son died in 1764, 
from which year the almanacs were published in the name 
of his son, the third Nathaniel Ames, until 1775. The al- 
manacs of Nathaniel Low, issued from 1762 to 1827, are 
important for their long “run” and for the period during 
which they were issued, Low being a sincere republican 
and an able writer of political articles. 

With the ending of the eighteenth century, two famous 
series of New England almanacs had their birth, Robert B. 
Thomas’s Old Farmer's Almanac, starting in 1793, and 
Dudley Leavitt’s Old Farmer's Almanack, the first of 
which was issued in 1797. Both are welcome visitors with 
the new year in thousands of New England homes today. 
Isaiah Thomas’s almanacs are more difficult to acquire, 
the series beginning in 1772 and continuing until 1821, 
with varying titles and imprints. All of these standard 
almanacs, as well as Low’s, were issued with various im- 
prints, according to the district in which they were to be 
sold. The earlier numbers of Leavitt’s and Thomas’s O/d 
Farmer's Almanack are difficult to secure in good condi- 
tion, but many complete sets are in existence. While the 
earlier numbers, especially the first, bring prices from a 
dollar upward, the later ones are so common that they 
may almost be had for the asking. Collectors should bear 
in mind, however, that a note on the Leavitt almanac for 
1834 states that “One or two years it was not published, 
although put in the hands of the printer.” 

Daniel Leeds was New York’s first almanac maker. He 
began his series in Philadelphia in 1687, but when Brad- 
ford set up his press in New York City in 1693, issued his 
first New York almanac in 1694. Leeds continued to issue 
the New York almanac until 1713, his son, Titan Leeds, 
continuing it from 1714 to 1744, when the last of the Leeds 
almanacs was issued with the title Te Dead Man’s Alma- 
nack. In 1727 the name of Felix Leeds, a brother of Titan, 
appears on the New York almanac. No copy of the 1728 
almanac has been found, but from 1729 the issues bear the 
name of Titan Leeds. A series of almanacs issued from 
1746 on bears the names of Thomas, Roger, and Richard 
Moore or More. Webster’s Calendar, first published in New 
York City in 1784, as Webster’s New York Almanack, has 
been issued consecutively from 1785 or 1786 to date in 
Albany, New York, with many other Farmer's Almanacs, 
with varying imprints for local booksellers, each of whom 
had his name and address on the title-page as publisher. 
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Before Daniel Leeds started his series of almanacs in 
Philadelphia as a “student in agriculture” in 1687, with 
William Bradford as printer, Samuel Atkins, “student in 
mathematicks and astrology,’ had issued, in 1686, the 
Kalendarium Pennsyloaniense, or, America’s messenger. 
Being an almanack for 1686. Jacob Taylor competed with 
Leeds for popular favor and issued his first almanac in 
1702, continuing the series for many years. Leeds, how- 
ever, held his own, and, after fourteen years of publication, 
announced in the almanac for 1700 that he had “‘filled the 
Vacancy on top of the Moneths with some Country fash- 
ioned Observations,” a custom which has been followed 
by some of his successors to this day. All his almanacs are 
rare, the Kalendarium Pennsylvaniense being particularly 
valued as the first work of the first printer of Philadelphia 
and New York—William Bradford. 

But the most famous of 
American almanacs are the 
Poor Richard almanacs of 
Benjamin Franklin. Soon 
after Franklin had estab- 
lished the “New Printing 
Office near the Market” in 
Philadelphia, he turned his 
attention to almanacs, the 
publication of which was 
one of the most popular and 
profitable of his ventures. 
Franklin’s brother James 
had published in Newport, 
R. I., in 1728, the Rhode 
Island Almanack, by “‘Poor 
Robin.” Benjamin Franklin 
engaged Thomas Godfrey, 
the inventor of the quad- 
rant, to compile an almanac 


for him, which he published 


in the years 1730, 1 731, and FRONTISPIECE OF WEATHERWISE’S ALMANAC (7782). 
: . A cartoon requiring somewhat laborious explanation. 


1732. 

A quarrel between Godfrey and Franklin caused the 
compiler to give his almanac for 1733 to Bradford to print. 
Franklin had published Jerman’s almanack for 1732, but 
that went to Bradford in 1733, leaving Franklin without 
any almanac for 1733. Nothing daunted, he wrote one 
himself and published it in December, 1732, as Poor Rich- 
ard, 1753. It was the first of a long line of successful pub- 
lications. The compilation was credited to Richard Saun- 
ders, the name of an English astrologer of the seventeenth 
century, who had issued a series of almanacs in England 
known as the Apollo Anglicanus. The new venture was an 
instant “best seller.” Franklin continued as editor until 
the issue for 1758, but for eight years after that his name 
remained as publisher of Poor Richard. The pithy and 
humorous sayings of Franklin, thus disguised, have passed 
into proverbs, and the Poor Richard Almanacks are treas- 
ured as a genuine contribution to English literature. Ex- 
cessive rarity is a term properly applied to the early issues, 
and a poor copy of the Poor Richard for the year 1739 
brought $56¢ in the Hurst sale in New York in May, 1904. 
From 1767 onward the almanack was published by Hall & 
Sellers of Philadelphia. 





The old almanac, then, is not lightly to be regarded. In 
many parts of the United States it has been identified with 
the beginnings of printing. It embodies the wit and wis- 
dom of the time. The first issue of the Old Farmer Alma- 
nack of Robert B. Thomas consisted of 3,000 copies. In 
forty years the circulation had risen to more than 100,000 
copies, and in no year was the supply equal to the demand. 
More than a half million copies are sold each year, and 
this is but one of many. An erudite work, The Old Farmer 
and His Almanac, has been written about it by Professor 
George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard. The general subject 
has been treated by many writers. But the best reading is 
found in the old almanacs themselves, and whoever pos- 
sesses a file of almanacs issued in the seventeenth or eight- 
eenth centuries owns a genuine treasure, if not in material 
of great monetary value, at least of worth for the pictures 
which it presents of contem- 
porary life in the colonies. 

Another feature of old 
almanacs which contributes 
to their interest is in the 
illustrations. In the earliest 
ones, the illustrations were 
confined to the lunar sym- 
bols arranged as an orna- 
mental border to the title- 
page. In the later eighteenth 
century crude woodcuts or 
maps add interest to the 
text. In Beers’ Almanac for 
1782 is a“‘Plan of the Invest- 
ment of York-Town and 
Glocester.” Weatherwise’s 
Almanack for the same year 
contains an engraving of 
“America Triumphant and 
Britannia in Distress.” Paul 
Revere’s famous engraving 
of the Boston Massacre is 
figured in Gleason’s Massachusetts Calendar for 1772. Free- 
better’s New-England Almanack for 1776 has a woodcut 
variant of Revere’s engraving of ‘““America Swallowing the 
Bitter Draught.” Portraits of George and Martha Wash- 
ington adorn the title of Bickerstaff’s Boston Almanack for 
1790, and others have engravings or woodcuts of John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, or other worthies of the Revolu- 
tion. If these portraits and pictures do not represent the 





highest form of pictorial art, they have for us today a gen- 


uine historical interest, and who will ever forget the de- 
lightful little cuts of the agricultural occupations at the 
top of the calendar of months, the genuine successors of 
the beautiful miniatures which adorn the Calendars of il- 
luminated Books of Hours of the Middle Ages? 

The old almanac is a constant reminder that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and the collector of these 
ephemera may spend hours pleasantly in poring over their 
contents and gathering eternal wisdom from their pages. 
If, further, he is in need of assurance as to forthcoming 
rain or shine he has but to consult an almanac of any 
date, certain that its prophecies are broad enough to cover 
a multitude of modern weathers. 
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The Home Market 


A Puzzle in Medieval Dinanaerie 


By BonDoME 


HEN the crucifix here illustrated was first brought 
W to my attention in photograph, I gave it a quick 

glance, accepted the notation that it was a piece 
of thirteenth-century Italian workmanship, and worried no 
more about it. Later I had occasion to take a second look, 
and became involved 
in a quandary, which 
I propose to share 
with readers of this 
column, rather than 
vainly to attempt 
solution on my own 
account. 

In dimension, the 
crucifix is in the 
neighborhood of 
Ig x 15 inches. The 
core is of wood, upon 
which are mounted 
plates of copper pat- 
terned with bluish 
enamel and formerly 
gilded. A Christ fig- 
ure, in cast bronze, 
hangs against an 
oval mandorla in the 
centre of the cross, 
each of whose mem- 
bers terminates in a 
quatrefoil decorated 
with a figure: at the 
top, St. John; at the 
right, the Virgin 
Mary; at the bot- 
tom, the Magdalen; 
at the left, St. 
Matthew(probably). 
These figures are in 
repoussé metal. The 
copper sheathing, 
whichcoversthearms 
of the wooden cross 
in front is, as noted, 
decorated in bluish 
enamel, faintly en- 
graved. On the sides 
occurs an edging dec- 
orated with delicate vine pattern, beautifully wrought in 
relief on plates of copper. 

The piece is in somewhat battered condition, but to this 
estate its age, without doubt, entitles it,—particularly 
since it must, at some time, have been ravished from an 
ecclesiastical treasury and since then have experienced 
much adventure and considerable hardship. Of one thing 





Crucirix, Bronze AND ENAMELLED Copper (thirteenth century) 


I am reasonably sure; it is not Italian. Everything about 
it suggests the work known as Dinanderie, which found its 
chief early impulse in Dinant during the reign of Charle- 
magne, and thence followed the river valleys into the 
Rhenish Land and the Low Countries. 

This particular 
crucifix smacks of 
the school of Cologne 
of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At all events I 
know of nothing in 
Italian art which is 
nearly related to it; 
whereas there are 
many resemblances 
to be found among 
the crucifixes, reli- 
quaries, and other 
examples of the metal 
workers’ art which 
are treasured in 
Cologne, Aachen, 
Hildesheim, and else- 
where in Germany 
and in the Low Coun- 
tries. Perhaps some 
one who has really 
intimate knowledge 
of these matters can 
fix its origin more 
closely. 

And now another 
query. The least ex- 
perienced eye will 
perceive how infin- 
itely more primitive 
is the Christ figure 
than are those of the 
supporting saints. 
Indeed, so far re- 
moved are they in 
point of style as to 
give some ground for 
belief that they are 
actually of different 
periods; the Christ 
from the close of the 
twelfth century, the saints from well into the thirteenth. 
That may be the case. But it is as easy, and quite as just, 
to assume that a severe tradition has governed the delinea- 
tion of Divinity and has been disregarded in that of more 
nearly mundane beings. : 

These latter, by the way, exhibit a surprising vitality, 
and quite extraordinary workmanship,—particularly the 
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two Maries, whose characterization is highly individual- 
ized, as is far more likely to be the case with female 
saints of the north than with their sisters of Italian pro- 
venance. 

As the crucifix appears today, it is of the so-called pro- 
cessional type. Crucifixes that had permanent place on 
the altar were generally of precious metal. Those which 
were carried in processions were more likely to be of gilded 
copper. When not in use, they were supported on an orna- 
mental base supplied with a socket. Into such a socket the 
tapered wooden end of this.crucifix must once have fitted. 

The gilding of the bronze Christ and the copper saints 
still adheres in patches of brilliance on surfaces that have 
been least worn. In many places the metal sheathing that 
covers the wood has broken away and has been unskill- 
fully replaced. Once, each of the figures carried a small halo 
lightly attached. Only that which adorned St. Matthew 


remains. I feel, too, that the supporting saints are out of 


position. The Mother should be on the left of the picture, 
St. John on the right. The Magdalen is perhaps rightly 
placed. That would bring St. Matthew at the top. As a 
possible patron saint, he may belong there. 

The crudities and misplacements mentioned, however, 
in no wise detract from the extraordinary interest of this 
crucifix. The decoration which, in all probability, once 
covered its back, has disappeared. The wooden core is, in 
places, decayed with age and somewhat broken. The bor- 
dering of grape vine is far from intact. So, too, part of the 
enamel has been scra, 2d away, and St. John has quite lost 
his deep blue background. These are losses, serious losses, 
but they have been, apparently, the price of escape from 
treasured obscurity and cloistered calm. Having made the 
escape and reached an overseas haven, the crucifix is now 
deserving of investigation by scholars, and of restoration 
by experts—provided the last process consists mainly of 
leaving it virtually untouched. 





Current Books 


and Magazines 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased through this magazine. Address Book Department. 


Greek Vase-Paintinc. By Ernst Buschor. Translated by G. C. Richards. 
With a preface by Percy Gardner. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company; 180 
pages, 160 illustrations. Price, $10.00. 


ISTORICAL research has, in a large measure, outlined the 

artistic activities of the early Greeks in the branches of 
architecture, sculpture, and coinage. Only vase-painting (fresco 
and other paintings have perished) needed similar minute and 
painstaking research, and the collocation of results. For all but 
experts, conversant with German literature of archeology, the 
study of such work has been fraught with difficulties. The hand- 
books published were illustrated by examples chosen, one may 
almost say, with abandon; even museums “restored” their ex- 
hibits recklessly. 

With the rise of interest on the Continent, authoritative infor- 
mation came, which brings us to the present day. To supply a 
need, recognized somewhat imperfectly for the last fifty years, 
Dr. Ernst Buschor wrote, in German, Greek Vase-Painting, a 
volume intended to tie together a vast amount of material. 

So much has the revealing spade turned up that to learn of the 
beginnings of the art, the stone and bronze ages must be men- 
tioned as yielding the first of primitive designs. The Geometric 


, Style was discovered in 1870, and with it “the history of Greek 


vases proper begins.” Even as Byzantine paintings influenced the 
early Italian painters, so did the Orient supply motives adapted 
by the Greek world, “the fusion of both elements into a new 
unity, and the growth of the archaic style.” 

Two indices, one of illustrations, the other of names, round out 
this comprehensive volume. To quote from the preface: “It is, 
however, a book not adapted for a mere cursory reading, but for 
careful consideration and study.” Although there are a few 
authoritative books on the subject, what Dr. Buschor has done 
makes it “very unlikely that his treatment will be superseded 
for a long time to come.” Will not, then, the interested person 
appreciate the more a really definitive volume? 


Antiques in Current Magazines 
FABRICS AND TEXTILES 


Ca.ico anp Its Forcorren Maaic. William Laurel Harris, in 
Good Furniture Magazine for June. The early calico trade, with 
illustrations of ancient Indian and oriental cottons. 


CHINA AND POTTERY 


Potrery THAT REvEALS A Peopce. Maurice Pizard, in The [n- 
ternational Studio for June. Illustrated. A description of the 
Demotte collection of Sassanian pottery in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

An Itatian Magouica Puate. F. Leverton Harris, in The Burl- 
ington Magazine for June. Illustrations and description of a 
fifteenth-century commemorative piate. 

Lacquer on Mine Porce ain. R. L. Hobson, in The Burlington 
Magazine for June. Illustration and description of a recent 
acquisition of the British Museum. 

THe AvutocuTHuonous Art or America. Louis C. G. Clark, in 
June Art in America. An illustrated account of early native 
pottery in North, South and Central America. 


FURNISHINGS 


Tue AcquisitivE Connoisseur. Elizabeth Lounsbery, in 
Harper’s Bazaar for June. Illustrated. Italian iron lighting fix- 
tures of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

FuRNITURE IN ANCIENT Ecypt. Eliza M. Niblack, in The In- 
ternational Studio for June. Numerous illustrations and a dis- 
cursive text. 

REpropucING ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN THE SCHOOL. TABLES 
(ContinveD). Herman Hjorth in the June Industrial Arts 
Magazine A continuation of a discussion by the same author, 
illustrated. 

THe Simp_ce Use or THE Periop Styxes, II—Tue Earty 
ITALIAN—FURNISHINGS AND THEIR ARRANGEMENT. Robert 
S. Ames, in The House Beautiful for June. Illustrated. The 
second of a series by the same author. 

Apapt Your Furniture To Your House, V—Tue Late 
EIGHTEENTH Century. Charles O. Cornelius, in June Country 


Life. Sketches by O. H. Eggers. The fifth of this series. 
GLASS 
Tue Art or Gop Grass. Gustavus A. Eisen, in The Interna- 
tional Studio for June. Illustrated. Earliest glass making with 
emphasis on golden beads and golden vessels. 
METAL 
Ear.ty New York Sitver Tankarps. C. Louise Avery, in Art 
in America for June. Silverware in early New York, with 
illustrations. 









ecAre You Looking for 
A Small Maple Highboy 


of the delicate Queen Anne type? 
ig has the original pine steps on top and the 


original engraved brasses—a rare piece, of excep- 
tional beauty. 

On exhibit also you will find a carefully selected stock 
of antique furniture, glass, china, prints. 
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Charles Street 
CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


Boston, Mass. 
‘Look for the Green Curtains” 


ANTIQUES, AUTOGRAPHS 
OLD PAINTINGS, PLAYBILLS, PRINTS 
OLD BOOKS 


We (ater to the (olleétor’s Wants 


TELEPHONE, BOWDOIN 3405-J 








E have the largest collection of 
American Antiques in New 
England—superior pieces, all 
in the rough. 
When in Boston, visit our show 
rooms. You will find many things to 
interest you. 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN 
Boston’s Home of -American -Antiques 
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THe Harpware on Your Furniture, VI —Dvutcu anp FLem. 
1sH. Wm. Winthrop Kent, in June Good Furniture Magazine, 
Illustrated article on early Dutch and Flemish locks, hinges, 
shutter fasteners, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Centra Asian Rucs. Major Hartley Clark, in The Connoisseur 
for May. Four pages of rug designs and an illustration of a 
Turkoman Portiére rug. 

Tue Hoox-Ruc—An AMERICAN ANTIQUE. Frank H. S. Keeble, 
in The International Studio for June. An account of the meth- 
ods of hooking rugs and an attempt to classify designs. 

Tue Horne Cotvection 1n Fiorence. Arb. John Rusconi, in 
The Connoisseur for May. Profusely illustrated. Pictures, 
chairs, cabinets, table utensils, pots and pans of Italian ware 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

THE Ancient Art or Tite Maxine. Walter F. Wheeler, in The 
American Magazine of Art for June. Illustrated. Tile making 
in Spain and Holland. 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material and derivation, and should, if possible, be 
accompanied by photographs. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


24. E. R. M., Vermont, inquires concerning the Connecticut Courant 
dated 1764, No. 00, printed in Hartford by Thomas Green, near 
the North Meeting House. 

The Connecticut Courant, predecessor of the Hartford Courant 
was published from 1764 to 1820. Number oo, issued in October, 
1764, was a prospectus, the actual newspaper appearing for the 
first time in either November or December of that year. Of this 
prospectus a facsimile has, we understand, been produced. If the 
copy is a genuine original, it is sufficiently rare to insure a ready 
market, either through advertising in the Clearing House of 
ANTIQUES, by writing those who in that department advertise 
their interest in such matters, or by direét communication with 
some one of the great libraries of America. A facsimile copy 
will develop less interest. It has little or no value. 


A. Z., Ohio, inquires concerning date of a silver-plated fruit bowl 
by the Homan Manufacturing Company, part of whose mark on 
the bottom of the piece carries the number 1841. 

The bowl is doubtless quite recent. The number 1841 may be 
the piece number, that is to say, the number by which this partic- 
ular article is catalogued by the maker, or it may refer to the 7 
founding of the company, which is a Cincinnati concern. 


ag. Jj. 


26. A. M. F., Vermont, asks whether there are articles or books which | 
give information in regard to restoring the faded decorations on 
the backs of old rush-bottomed chairs. 

In so far as can be learned, there are no books on this subject. 
Stencilling is very nearly a lost art, as pointed out in ANTIQUES for 
April, which contains probably the most comprehensive discussion 
of stencilling yet published. 

Stencil patterns are cut in paper, or in architects’ tracing cloth, 
and the design rubbed with brush or finger on the surface to be 
decorated. A good deal of so-called stencil work is not really 
stencilled, but is lightly traced in outline and then painted by 
hand with liquid bronze paint, or stippled with powdered bronze 
or gold, and then varnished. - 


27. F. B. G., Ohio, inquires concerning a glass bottle: bluish in color; 
crooked neck; picture of house on one side; bust of woman insidé 
of wreath and the words “‘Jenny Lind” on the other side. i 

This is known as a Jenny Lind bottle, made about 1850 at t 

Whitney Glass Works. It is listed, and pictured, on page 47 
(Figure 24) in American Bottles, Old and New, by W. S. Walbridge 
and on page 40 (Plate XI, No. 4) in Early American Bottles a 
Flasks, by Stephen Van Rensselaer. The reliefs on the sides rep 
sent the glass works and Jenny Lind respectively. Its value may 
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be determined by referring to any of the specialists in glass who 
advertise in ANTIQUES, or by advertising in the Clearing House of 














me. 
res, ANTIQUES. 
2g. A. G. P., South Carolina, makes inquiry about a number of prints 
and their authors. 

The answers indicate the scope of these questions. ANTIQUES, as 
eur previously stated, makes no attempt at valuation, but the follow- 
f a ing notes concerning what appear to be the engravers may be 

helpful. 
ble, 1. Peltro William Tomkins (4. London, 1760) was an engraver 
th- in the chalk and dotted manner. His early works were after 
Angelica Kauffman, his best plates after Italian and Dutch mas- 
, in ters. He engraved the plates illustrating The Birth of Love, by 
res, Bland Burgess, also some after his own designs, such as Innocent 
rare Play and Love and Hope. 

2. It would seem that Osterwald was the publisher of the prints 
The representing the Public Gardens and the Royal Palace in Paris. 
cing This may have been George Osterwald (4. 7803), a German painter 

and etcher, who was a resident of Paris about the year 1830. Con- 
cerning Muller and Schwarts (if these are the correct spellings), the 
hiss editor is in doubt. There was a Heinrich Karl Muller (4. Stras- 
burg, 1784), who died in Paris in 1846. No record of Schwarts is 
available. 
de of 3. Charles Borckhardt was a miniaturist and a member of the 
Royal Academy in London about 1784 to 1825. Virtually nothing 
clude is known about George Noble save that he was an English con- 
he temporary of Borckhardt. 
atien 4. John Sartain (7808-7897) went to America from London in 
1830 and settled in Philadelphia where he was a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. His reputation was made by his mezzotint 
engravings. 
rant 5. James Hamilton (7879-7878) emigrated to Philadelphia from 
— Ireland at an early age. He did much in the way of illustrating. 
29. B. T. M., Virginia, possessing a sofa and chairs elaborately trimmed 
ron with brass on the under side of which is carved—176 P. E. Guerin, 
i N. Y.—, wishes to know about P. E. Guerin, and when he worked. 
ee The description of these pieces is insufficient to establish their 
£ the date, and for lack of other sources of information, the editor turns 
call the question over to readers of ANTIQUES, some one of whom may 
bi / have knowledge of Guerin and can state whether he was, as 
ss: appears, a metal worker or a cabinet maker. 
pars: 30. J. T. H., Vermont, asks for information about the age and rarity of 
copy an “‘Acorn” clock. 

Acorn clocks were manufactured by the Forestville Mfg. Co., 

e Bristol, Conn., about 1830. The concern was not particularly suc- 
bowl J cessful and went out of business after a comparatively short 
rkon § existence. These acorn clocks, while not of great value, are far 

2 from common, especially when of the eight-day type. If the old 
ay be FF decorations in paint and brass are intact, the value is, of course, 
artic. greater than where these have been destroyed or tampered with. 
> the 31. B. M. G., Toronto, asks concerning the proper attribution of two 

3 seals which he finds attached to the back of a painting of seven- 
vhich teenth-century Dutch origin. 
ns on These seals probably represent the family arms of some former 

owner of the picture, and their identification might prove of con- 
bjed. siderable interest. For that reason, and because such identification 
3 for seems unlikely except through personal recognition, the two seals 
see are herewith reproduced. Probably they are Dutch. Can anyone 
tell whose they are, or were? 
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Ye Bradford Arms 
Antique Shop 
LUNCHEONS & TEAS 

59 Court St., PLYMOUTH, ¢-MMass. 


TELEPHONE, Plymouth 446 





Tue inviting spaciousness of 
an earlier architectural tradition, 
An air of pervasive hospitality that 
finds few modern counterparts, 
Yet, withal, the comforts and 
satisfactions of today. 


The HOTEL GREYLOCK 
Henry KN Teague, Manager 


Mass. 


Williamstown 





Th HANOVER INN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


stands in the midst of stately college 
buildings, beneath ancient elms. To 
the seeker after things somewhat un- 
usual and choice it offers special 
appeal. And, since it is a small Inn, 
advance reservations are advised. 


at 


Please communicate with 


ARTHUR P. FAIRFIELD, -ACanager 


HANOVER NEW HAMPSHIRE 


C. F: LIBBEE & CC. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


( Book -Au€&ioneers for Over Forty Years ) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


BOSTON 


To Antique Dealers and (ollectors 
END us a list of your Old Books, Old Prints, 
Portraits, Whaling Pictures, Old Autograph 
Letters, and Documents. 
Large or small lots of Books, etc., purchased for 
cash. Appraisals made for Probate, Income Tax, 
or Insurance. 
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32. W.S., Kentucky, asks if a banjo clock (of which a photograph ‘is en- 
closed) with no name, but with the dead-beat escapement, the T- 
bridge, and the movement fastened in the case with two long 
bolts, can be a Simon Willard. 

The clock has suffered so much that it is impossible to tell from 
description and picture whether or not it is a Simon Willard. The 
hands appear to be old, but the dial has been repainted. The side 
arms are good. The original glass panels seem to have disappeared, 
and the front of the case shows no sign of the characteristic Willard 
inlay. This, however, is not a conclusive consideration. The points 
noted concerning the works suggest Willard origin, but this can 
be determined to a certainty only by highly expert examination. 
This could be arranged for in Boston should the owner care to 
undertake the trouble and expense. 


NOTES 


Those who wish to follow the course of love tokens discussed in this 
column in June will find further information in The Connoisseur for 
February, 1920, by Mr. T. Sheppard, curator of the Municipal Museum, 
Hull, England. 





Tourists’ Guide 


The following guide has been compiled and is published as of possible interest 
and help to collectors who, during the pone of summer touring, may wish to 
combine visits to historical collections and to the collections of dealers whose adver- 
tisements in Antiques have attracted them. The given list, inevitably incomplete, 
is yet so long that it has been found necessary to confine it to Massachusetts. The 
map indicates the geographical relation of places named in the advertising columns, 
and should prove of assistance in planning motcr trips along the trail of the antique. 

The arrangement is by states and towns. The items noted are collections, his- 
toric houses, and advertising dealers. In the case of collections, the days and hours 
when visiting is permitted, and the admission charges, if any, are noted. The fact 
that certain houses are listed does not imply that they are open for inspection. 
Many of them are occupied as private residences. 

For a list of dealers other than Massachusetts see the Collectors’ Guide, imme- 
diately following the Clearing Hcuse on page 48. In August it is hoped to publish a 
Tourist Guide to New England States other than Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DEALERS: ABINGTON 
E.uiot Browne, 228 Washington Square. General line. 
DEALERS: ACCORD 
Quren Anne CottaGE, Queen Anne Corners. General line. 
EXHIBITS: AMESBURY 


Joun G. WuittiER House, Friend Street. Daily, 25 cents. Household furnish- 
ings and personal property of poet. 
Macy Housg, Main Street. Daily, none. Colonial furniture, etc. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Rocky Hitt Cuurcn. Friend’s Church, Friend Street. OLD Powper House, 
Elm Street. Whittier’s cemetery lot. 


MONUMENTS: 
Governor BartLett Statue. Chain Bridge. 
EXHIBITS: ASHLAND 


AsuianD Historica Society, Public Library building. Saturdays, 2-5; none 
Books, manuscripts, pamphlets, pictures, Colonial exhibits, of local interest. 
EXHIBITS: BEVERLY 
Beverty Historicat Society, corner Cabot and Central Streets. Thursdays 
and Fridays, 2-5; 25 cents. Manuscript collection, articles of historical 
interest. ‘ 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 


Joun Batcu House. Recently restored. 


EXHIBITS: BILLERICA 
Bitterica Historicat Society, Bennet Library. Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, 2-5; none. Collection of historicai and local interest. 
HISTORICAL BUILDINGS: 
Manninc House (7696), North Billerica. Unitarian Church (7797), Centre 
Billerica. 
EXHIBITS: BOSTON 
Massacuusetts Historica Society, 1154 Boylston Street. Daily, none. 
Harrison Gray Otis House, 2 Lynde Street. Daily, none. Furniture, china, 
pottery, etc., of Colonial interest. 
; Ot Souty Meetinc House, Washington and Milk Streets. Daily, 9-5; 
25 cents. Articles of Revolutionary interest. ‘ 
Paut Revere House, 19 North Square. Daily, 10-4; 25 cents. See also 
Old North Church. 
Otp Stare House, State Street and Washington. Daily, none. Historical 
collection, ship models, etc. : 
DEALERS: 
Cuartes S, AnDREws, 37 Charles Street. Antique furniture. 
Boston AntIQuE ExcHANGE, 33 Charles Street. General line. 
Boston Antique SHop, 59 Beacon Street. General line. 
James M. Fiske & Co., 13 Province Street. Restorer oil paintings. 
FLAYDERMAN AND KaurMaN, 65 Charles Street. General line. 
Georce C. Gesexetn, 79 Chestnut Street. Antique jewelry and silver. 


«A Veritable Museum” 
Early American cAntigues 


for the adornment of the home and the delight 
of the collector. 
Collections from which to choose specimens of: Sandwich 
Glass, Cup Plates, Candlesticks, Lamps, Salts, American 
Pottery, Stoneware and Lead-Glazedware, Furniture, 
Hooked Rugs, Historical Bottles, Currier Prints, etc. 
Write for booklet 


‘Long Island’s Famous Antique Shop 
KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hitisipe AvENUE, Famaica, New York City 





Ausert J. Hitt, Est. 1895 Ws. K. MacKay 


HILL-MacKAY CO. 
cA ppratsers 


For Inheritance Tax, Probate, Insurance, 
Division of Property, Etc. 


Sales for Settlement of Estates Arranged 
Auction or Private 


120 TREMONT STREET Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, Congress 3167 


For 80 Years, (lockmakers 


Old tradition and experience enable the 
makers of HOWARD CLOCKS to insure 
the quality and suitability of their time- 
pieces. 








Large clocks for institutions of architectural 
significance; historic small clocks for the 


home. 
E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 
New York BOSTON Chicago 


TELEPHONE, Main 643 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Rare British Colonial Stamps 
T. ALLEN 


““CRAIGARD,” BLAKE Hatt Roan, WansTEAD, E. 11 
ENGLAND 





Selections sent 
on approval 


I makea 


specialty of 








A Set of Eight 
SHERATON DINING-ROOM CHAIRS 


A CARVED OAK CHEST, A FINE GATE TABLE, A MINIATURE 
SLOPE-LID DESK WITH ENGRAVED HANDLES, A 
MINIATURE CORNER CUPBOARD 
Have been added to our Collection of Early American Antiques 
Allin original condition. Correspondence solicited 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 633 Cuestnut Street, Puita., Paz 
Established 1806 
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Down in Maine 


Carefully selected 
AN TI UES 
But only those 
known to be Genuine 
By Mr. & Mrs. Orson R. Carrer 


KENNEBUNK, cACaine 


A Varied Collection of Antiques 
including 
Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps 
Candlesticks, Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs 
Homespun Coverlets, and 


Copperplate 
E. A. Wiggins 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


Telephone, 47 





350 State Street 


ANTIQUES 


HISTORICAL & EARLY AMER- 
ICAN GLASS, CHINA, ETC. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


FULLER HOMESTEAD 
HANCOCK VILLAGE, N. H. 


TELEPHONE, HANCOCK, N. H., 39-2 


Philadelphia’s Largest Selection of 
ANTIQUES 
ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MELVIN D. REED 


700 WASHINGTON STREET SouTH BraIntrEE, Mass. 
OPPOSITE THAYER ACADEMY 











Maple Highboy Original Brasses. Double Chest of Drawers Old Brasses. 
Serpentine-front Desk Old Brasses. Nine early New England Desks. 
Swell-front and Straight-front Bureaus. Tall Post-beds. Steigel and 
Sandwich Glass. House Filled with Old Things. 








Cuartes T. GRILLEY, 49 Charles Street. General line. 
Hiii-McKay Co., 120 Tremont Street. Appsaisers. 
S. E. Hotoway, 61 Hanover Street. Gilder. 
E. C. Howe, 91 Newbury Street. General line. 
Jorpan Marsu Company, Washington Street. Early New England furniture. 
C. F. Lispire & Company, 3 Hamilton Place. Books and old prints. 
Musician’s Suppty Co., 218 Tremont Street. Old violins, etc. 
R. P. Pauty, 5 Charles Street. General line. 
I. Sack, 85 Charles Street. General line. 
Sureve, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. Antique furniture, jewelry, 
ship models. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: BREWSTER 
Ditiincuam House (7660), West Brewster. 
Tue Packet (7770), West Brewster. 






DEALERS: BRAINTREE 
Me vin D. REED, 7co Washington Street. General line. 
EXHIBITS: BROOKLINE 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Epwarp Devotion House, 347 Harvard Street. Saturday, 11-4; none 
Early Colonia! House, with furnishings of the time. 

DEALERS: 
H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard Street. General line. 


CAMBRIDGE 











HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Coorer-AustiIn House (7657). 


DEALERS: 
ANDERSON, CARPENTER & RurFLe, 30 Boylston Street. General line. 
EXHIBITS: CHELSEA 


Cary House, 34 Parker Street. Thursdays, none. Household furnishings, 
pictures, firearms, etc. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Pratr House, Washington Avenue. 
EXHIBITS: CLINTON 

Cuinton Historicat Society. Daily, 2-4; none. Portraits and souvenirs, ete, 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Hotper Memoria. Btiock. City House. 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS: COHASSET 
UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
EXHIBITS: CONCORD 


ANTIQUARIAN Society, Lexington Road. Daily, none. All kinds of antiques. 
Louisa Atcott House, Lexington Road. Daily, optional. Alcott furniture, etc, 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
O_p Manse, Monument Street. Wricut Tavern, Lexington Road. Emerson 
House, Lexington. HawTHorn’s Waysipe, Lexington Road. Grape Ving 
Corttace, Lexington Road. 


DANVERSPORT % 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: x 
SAMUEL Fow_er Howse (7809). = 
EXHIBITS: DANVERS 


Danvers Historica Society, Page House, 11 Page Street. Daily, 10 cents. 

Danvers relics. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Hotton House, 117 Holton Street. Nurse House, off Pine Street. Fow er 
House, High and Liberty Streets. Gen. Israzt Putnam House, Maple 
Street. Gov. Enpicorr PEAR TREE, Endicott Street. 

EXHIBITS: DEDHAM 

Fairsanks House, East Street and Eastern Avenue. Daily, none. Furnished 
as in olden days. 

Depuam Community House, High Street, Kirst Cuurcu (Unitarian) Pow- 
DER House and Rock. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: a 

Depuam Comunity House, High Street. First Courcu (Unitarian). Powper | 
House and Rock. 





MONUMENTS: 
Avery Oak, East Street. Pirrs Heap, Church Green. 
EXHIBITS: DEERFIELD 


Museum oF THE Pocumtuck VALLEY Memoria Association. Daily, 9-12 
and 1-5; 10 cents. Collection illustrating early New England life. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Memoriat Hatt, Deerfield Street. The Rev. Joun Wittiams House, Deer © 
field Street. Frary House, Deerfield Street. SHELDon Homesteap. Col. © 
Josepn Stussins HomesteaD. The “Pink House,” Deerfield Street. 
EXHIBITS: DORCHESTER 
First Parish Cuurcu, Meeting House Hall. Sundays, 10:30-12:30; none. 
Historic furnishings. 


EXHIBITS: DUXBURY 
Joun Atven House. Daily, 9:30-5:30; 25 cents. Ancient furniture and 
antiques. 
EXHIBITS: EDGARTOWN 
Martua’s Vineyarp D. A. R. Historica BuipinG, Main Street. Daily, 3-6 
15 cents. 
ESSEX 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Cuoate House on Choate Island. 
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EXHIBITS: FALMOUTH 
Fatmouts Historicat Society, Main Street. Daily, afternoons and even- 
ings; none. Miscellaneous. 
EXHIBITS: FITCHBURG 
Art GALLERY, Public Library, Main Street. Sunday, Wednesday, and Satur- 
day afternoons; none. Pictures and relics. 
Kircupurc Historica Society, Grove Street. Thursdays and Sundays, 2-4; 


one. 
EX. HI BITS: FOXBOROUGH 
Foxsoroucu Historicat Society. Saturday p.M., 10 cents. Relics and an- 
tiquities. 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
First House 1n Town, South Street. THe Socomon Hewes Howse, South 
Street. Otp Stone Factory, Granite Street. 
EXHIBITS: FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 
Waxiace Nutrins Cottection. Daily, none. 
FRAMINGHAM Historicat AND Naturat History Society, Corner of Vernon 
and Grove Streets. Saturdays, 3-6; none. Antique furnishings. 


DEALERS: GLOUCESTER 
T. C. Poote, Bond’s Hill. General line. 
EXHIBITS: GREENFIELD 


HistoricaL Society OF GREENFIELD, corner Church and Union Street. Sun- 
day, 2-6; week days, 10 a.m. General collection. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Houston House. 
EXHIBITS: GROTON 
Groton Historicat Society, Public library building. Daily, 2-6; none. 
General collection. ; 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Dana House, Lawrence Academy (7797). OtpEst House, Hollis Street (7706) 
Unitarian Cuurcu, opposite Library (7755). Groton Inn. 


EXHIBITS: HEATH 
Heatu Hisroricat Society, at Old Town House, Heath Centre. Daily, 15 
cents. Relics of Heath. 


EXHIBITS: HINGHAM 

Hincuam Hisroricat Society, Lincoln Street. Daily, 9-12, 2-6; 25 cents. 

Furnished in period of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Francis Wittarp Brown MemoriaL, home of the Hingham Historical 
Society, Lincoln Street. (7650). GENERAL BeENyjAMIN LincoLn House, 
Lincoln Street. Wampatuck CLus House, South Street. OLD GARRISON 
House, North Street. Parson Gay House, North Street. THE OLp 
Grain MIL (7643). 


DEALERS: 

Daniex F. Macner, Fountain Square. General line. 
DEALERS: HYANNIS 

Hyannis Gatteries. Auctioneers and appraisers. 
EXHIBITS: HUDSON 

Hupson Pustic Liprary. Daily, 2-8; none. Small collection. 
DEALERS: IPSWICH 


R. W. Burnuas. Antiques, hooked rugs. 
DEALERS: JAMAICA PLAIN 
E.mer Tuurston, 642 Centre Street. Painter of glass panels. 
KINGSTON 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Major Joun Braprorp House (7674). 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: LENOX 
Lenox Lisrary, Main Street (7875). Lenox ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Main Street (7805). Lenox AcapEmy, now Trinity School, Main Street 


(7803). 
EXHIBITS: LOWELL 
Historica, Society, in Memorial Hall, Merrimac Street. Daily, none. 
General. 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Wuist ier House, 243 Worthen Street. Home or BENJAMIN BuTLER, Andover 
Street. Durkee House, Boulevard. Spatpinc House, Pawtucket Street. 
DEALERS: 
Bivue Hen Antique Suop, Harrison Street. General line. 
EXHIBITS: MARBLEHEAD 

MarsceneaD Historicat Society, at the Lee Mansion, Washington Street 

(7768). Daily, 9-5; 15 cents. Silver, pictures, furniture, etc. 

Axsor Hatt, Washington Street. Daily, none. Pictures. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Kinc Hooper House, Hooper Street (7745). O.p Towne House, Washing- 
ton Street (7745). Rosie House, Washington Street. St. MIcHAEL’s 
Cuurcu, Summer Street (7774). Fort SEWALL (7742). 

EXHIBITS: MARSHFIELD 

Wins.ow House. Daily, 25 cents. Antiques. 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Daniec WesstTer Estate. ADELAIDE Puituips Home. PEREGRINE WHITE 


House. Wins_tow Burying-ground and Church. 
DEALERS: 


Careswe xt Suop. General line. 


Nee 


AShop of Old I nteresting Silver 


Of the 

All / 

2 ods Finest 
Grade 





GeorcE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston 


Silversmith for Thirty Years. Repairs and matches old pieces. 


J. & ME PC ALE 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, Ete. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 


An AUCTION Unusual 
CHELSEA, VERMONT :: Wednesday, “fuly 12 


IO A. M. (STANDARD TIME) 
_ The Contents of the Gustin HomesTEAD 
> 


This old house, occupied unchanged for a century or more by 
the same family, offers some rare mirrors, tables, table ware, 
chairs, old silver, bed-room furniture, and the like. 








Collectors will find this an opportunity to secure genuine pieces 
in excellent condition. 
<= 
Chelsea zs only 14 miles by stage from South Royalton on 
the Central Vermont Railway 


Motor roads are excellent. 








BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
and ‘Parts for Repairs 


Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard 
Movements 


G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





Antique & Modern Firearms, Kentucky Rifles 
Sandwich Candlesticks & Salt Cellars 
Historical Cup-Plates & Flasks 
Windsor & Early American Furniture,Lowestoft China 
The Sun Dial Shop 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
873 Mapison AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
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GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


cAll the Best of the Old New England 
Antiques in Stock 


F.C. POOLE, 4ntiques 


Bonp’s Hitt, GLoucester, Mass. 
Telephone Connection 





“ If a man can write a better book or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door ” 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


HARRIS -Antique Shop, Branpon, VERMONT 


wu open the season of 1922 on June 25th, with an exceptional 
line of early American furniture in Curty Mapie, Cuerry, PINE, 
etc. We havea very large collection of early glass, including Cup-Piates, 
GoBLETS, etc. 

Will run a Tea Room in connection and can also accommodate a 
limited number of over-night guests. 


At the Sign of The Four-Poster 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossininc Roap, Pieasantvitte, N.Y. Telephone 211 Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Reproductions and Special Detail Work 


Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 
NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD 


Telephone: Marshfield 102-11 











Epwarop C. Forp 


When motoring along the SourH SHORE, visit the 


CARESWELL SHOP az 

MARSHFIELD, MASS. :: 

Characteristic Antiques in a Rare Setting 
Gifts, individual and attractive 


next the Historic Winstow House 





Large Assortment of 
Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc Street, Pottstown, Pa. 


The White Cupboard Inn and Shop 


of RosBert and EvizaBetH Royce 


Woodstock, Vt. 
A Little Overnight Inn furnished with-Antiques, 


many of which are for sale 





All Rooms en-suite with Private Bath 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (Chapel Street, New Haven,(onn. 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces, 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 












EXHIBITS: MEDFORD 
Orv Roya. House, George Street. Daily, except Friday, 2-5; 25 cents, 
Celonial house and furniture. 
Meprorp Historica Society. Museum of local antiques. Third Monday 
evening, none. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Crapvock House, Riverside Avenue. JounATHAN WabeE House, Bradlee Road, 


EXHIBITS: MENDON 
THe Menpon Historicat Society. Pitchers, shells, Indian relics, ang 
antiques., 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
First ParisH Cuurcu. 
EXHIBITS: NANTUCKET 


Frienps Meetinc House, Fair Street. Daily, 9-6; 25 cents. Miscellaneous 
historical colleétions. 
DEALERS: 
Nantucket GALLERIES, 23 Center Street. Auctioneers. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Op Mitt, Mill Hills. 

EXHIBITS: NEWBURYPORT 

HistoricaL Society or Orv Newsury, corner High and Winter Streets, 
Daily, 2-5; 10 cents. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Corrin House. Spencer Pierce House. Inp1an Hit Fars, Pilsbury Place, 
Apams HomesTEabD. 

EXHIBITS: NEW BEDFORD 

Op DartmoutuH Historicat Society, Water Street. Daily, 9-5; 25 cents. 
DEALERS: 

Birrer Sweet Suop, Hathaway Road. General line. 
EXHIBITS: NORTHAMPTON 

NorruampTon Historica Society, Memorial Hall Building. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

House at 58 Bripce Street (7658). THe Hincktey House, 54 Prospect 
Street (7684). House at 48 Soutw Street (7775). House at 197 Eu 
STREET (7799). Rose Tree Inn, Bridge Street. 

EXHIBITS: NORTH ANDOVER 
Nortu Anpover Hisroricat Society, Academy Road and Massachusetts 
Avenue. Daily, 9-5; 10 cents. Articles of local interest. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Governor BrapstrEET House, 159 Osgood Street. 
EXHIBITIONS: NORTH WOBURN 
Rumrorp Howsg, Maine and Elm Streets. Daily, none. 
EXHIBITIONS: ORANGE 
OraAnGE HistorIcAL AND ANTIQUARIAN Society, in Wheeler Memorial 
Library. Daily, none. Tools, furnishings, books, etc. 
EXHIBITIONS: PEABODY 
Peasopy Hisroricat Society. Wednesday, 2-5; none. 
Peasopy Institute. Daily, none. Portraits. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

NATHANIEL Bowpitcu House. 

EXHIBITIONS: PITTSFIELD 

BERKSHIRE ATHENAEUM AND Museum Daily, 10-5; none. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Home or OLIverR WENDELL Ho.MEs. 
EXHIBITIONS: PLYMOUTH 

Pitcrim Hatt, Court Street. Daily, 10-6; 25 cents. Pilgrim relics. 

AnTiquariAN House, Court Street. Daily, 10-6; 25 cents. House furnished 
as a residence of date it was built, 1810. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Wi..1aM Hartow Howse. Joun Howtanp Hovse. 
DEALERS: 
Ye Braprorp Arms, $9 Court Street. Tea room, general line. 
O.p Curiosity SHop, 30 Sandwich Street. General line. 


DEALERS: REVERE 
Simon STEPHENS, 910 North Shore Road. Hooked rugs. 
EXHIBITIONS: RUTLAND 


Rurvus Putnam House. North side of Main Street. Daily, 2-5; 10 cents. 
Revolutionary and other antiques. 


EXHIBITS: SALEM 
Essex Institute, Essex Street. Daily, 9-5; none. Historical collection per- 
taining to County. 
Peasopy Museum, Essex Street. Daily, 9-5; none. Historical collection, 
marine paintings, ship models, etc. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
House or Seven Gases, Turner Street. 25 cents. 
O.p Customs House, Derby Street. 
Ropes Memoriat, Essex Street. 
Wirtcn Howse, Essex Street. 
Nicuots House, Federal Street. 
AsseMBLY House (7782), 138 Federal Street. 
DEALERS: 
J. S. Metcatre, cor. North & Federal Streets. General line. 
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SanpwicH HIsToRICAL Society, Town Hall. Saturdays, 3-5; none. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: SAUGUS 
Scorch BoarpMAN House (7657). THe Iron Works House (7636). Both 
with interesting collections. 
EXHIBITS: SHREWSBURY 
Home or Artemus Warp, Main Street. By permission only, none. Furniture, 
papers, etc. met ds on 
SurewssurY Hisroricat Society, Public Library Building. Daily, none. 
Antiques, old records, and papers of local interest. 
EXHIBITS: SOUTH NATICK 
Naturat History AnD Lisrary Society, Bacon Free Library. Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, 2:30-5:30, optional. Natural history, local history, and 
antique collections. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Sawin House, East Street. 
Captain Davip Morse Hovsg, East Street. 
Parson Laturop House, East Street. 
Tuayer Houss, Pleasant Street. 
Euiot Unitarian Cuurcu (on site of Eliot’s Church in praying Indian 
village. ) 
SOUTH SUDBURY 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
WaysipE INN. 
DEALERS: 
Gou.pino’s ANTIQUE SHoP, General line. 
DEALERS: SPRINGFIELD 
Minnie Morcan WItI1ams, 128 Mulberry Street. General line. 
SWAMPSCOTT 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Deputy Gov. Joun Humpurey House (7637), 99 Paradise Road. Not open. 
EXHIBITS: TAUNTON 
O.p Cotony Hisroricat Society, 7 Adam Street. Daily, none. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Unirarian Cuurcu (7637). 


MONUMENTS: 
Wuirte Oak, historic tree, White and Somerset Avenues. 
EXHIBITS: TOPSFIELD 


Parson Capen House (7683), Topsfield Historical Society collection. 
Daily, ten cents. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Frency Anprews House (7707). 
MONUMENTS: 

So.p1er’s Monument, Village Common. 
DEALERS: WAYLAND 

KatuHerINE N. Lorine, Ye Op Ha tte. General line. 
EXHIBITS: WESTBOROUGH 

Historicat Rooms, Main Street. Daily, none. Local objects. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Baptist CHURCH WITH PauL REVERE BELL. 

THe Gate TAveRN. 

Tue Forses House. 


EXHIBITS: WESTFIELD 
WestF1ELD ATHENAEUM, Court and Elm Streets. Daily, 9-8; none. Portraits, 
commissions, old deeds, etc. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Fow.er TAveRN, 171 Main Street. 
Mosetey HomesteapD, 66 Union Street. 
WasuIncTON Tavern, Western Avenue. 
MONUMENTS: 
Generat Wo. SHeparv Monument, Park Square. 
104TH RecimenT, A. E. F., Monument, Southampton Road. 
EXHIBITS: WEYMOUTH 
WeymoutH Historicat Society, Fogg Opera House, South Weymouth. 
Daily, except Wednesday; none. General historical colleétion. 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 
Cowinc House, Weymouth. 
Turts House, Weymouth. 
Apicait SmirH Apams Birtupiace, North Weymouth. 
Op Nortu Cuurcn, Weymouth Heights. 
Weston House, Weymouth. 


HOTELS: WILLIAMSTOWN 
GreyLock Hore. 
EXHIBITS: WORCESTER 


Worcester Historica, Society, 39 Salisbury Street. Daily, 2-5; none. 
Historical objects, books, Mss., etc. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Salisbury Street, Park Avenue. Daily. 
except Saturday afternoons, 9-5; none. Largest collection Americana in 
country. Blue Staffordshire, Morse collection. Early furniture. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS: 

Satispury Mansion, Lincoln Square. 

Paine Homesteap, Lincoln Street. 

Gates Homesteap, Gates Lane. 

Davis Hatt, Providence Street. 








EXHIBITS: SANDWICH 





CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED eANTIQUES 
338 Cumberland Ave., PORTLAND, MAINE 





Anderson, Carpenter and Rufle 
eAntigue &} Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs & mattresses 


30 Boytston St. (unen".so) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Garden Tea Room furnished in -Antiques 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


of the American Citizens Club 
Peterborough, N. H. 
Curly Maple Highboy, original brasses, perfect condition, $250 





MaIn STREET 





Early American Furniture 
GEORGE H. MYLKES 


BuriincTon, Vr. On Lake Champlain 
Cup Plates, Bottles, Firearms, Hooked Rugs, Banjo Clocks, Mirrors, ana 
@ specially large display of Early American Furniture 
Booklet on request 


CREAMERS SHOP 


Antiques 
In historic old Waldoboro, Maine 


On the Atlantic Highway, between Bath and Rockland 


FARMINGTON STUDIOS 


CONNECTICUT 


Authentic Antiques 


(Collected by Sara STAFFORD BRAYTON 


Telephone 120 








Opposite Etm Tree INN 


E. M. THURSTON 


Designer and painter of 
Glass Panels for Willard Banjo Clocks, Colonial 


Mirrors, Etc. 
Reproducer and restorer of old paintings 


642 Centre Street, Jamaica Piain, Mass. 
(Telephone, Jamaica 3454-W ) 


AMERICAN... ANTIQUES 
Furniture, Glass, Cuna &-*. 

aR ES Site 

MINNIE*MORGAN WILLIAMS 


128 Mulberry Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, River 6492-M 
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Sip and Sup at 
ge Jaquith Mansion 
1778 


WasHIncTOoN, N. H. 





GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 
Originals and (pies of the Old Masters 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


















(hina, Furniture, ‘Rare Glass, Pittures 
Boston Antique Exchange 


33 Charles Street, Boston 


It will pay you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 
most interesting shop in town 


Geo. N. McMauon, Proprietor 









Oriental and Colonial Antiques 
HALLMARK 


DERBY?’S jEwerers 


Antiques, Silver, Fewelry 


You are cordially invited to inspect our stock when 
in Concorp, New HampPsHIRE 


New England’s (Colonial and | 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop | 


Hookep Rucs WasHED, REPAIRED 





AND WovEN 


STEPHENS, Specialist ; 


gio NortH Suore Roap, REveRE, Mass, 
Telephone, REVERE 1176-R 








ELLIOT BROWNE 
ANTIQUES 


228 WASHINGTON STREET, ABINGTON, Mass. 
On the New Bedford Turnpike—Blue Line 


want To BUY ANTIQUES ' 


First or last is immaterial; 





Before selling yours see me. 
but see me without fail 


DANIECL Ff. 


(Telephone) 





MAGNER 
Hingham, Mass. a 





Fountain Square 








OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE 
WILLIAM B. McCARTHY, Progrietor 


Antiques 


30 Sandwich Street, PLymoutu, Mass. 





When in PHILADELPHIA 
call at | 
OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 4 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 








JAMES M. FISK & CO. 


I7 PROVINCE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Spectalists in Restoring Oil Paintings 
Engravings, Etchings, Etc. 

Expert Service on Difficult Antiques in Wood 


Our advice freely given, if requested, to those who have doubts as to what may or 
should be done. 


HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
ecAmerican Furniture, Pewter 


Brasses, (locks 


321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HarvarpD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 





Antique Furniture 
Antiques Restored 


Brass 


CHARLES S.ANDREWS§ 
eAntiques 


37 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, HAYMARKET 2225 








T:-he.;Philadelphia Antique Exchange 
129: South 18th Street, ande «f09South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Collectors aud Importers 
of Genin Ait iques, Fine F arnituré, Early ‘English and American Silver 
Stel bees Chinas Glass; and Bric'a Brac 
We make a specialty of Antique Jewelry and have a 


wonderful colleétion of unique earrings and necklaces. 
LonDon OFFICE: 22A Motcomb Street Correspondence Solicited 











Blue Hen -Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison StrEET, LowE Lt, Mass. 


Open afternoon from 2 until 4. Other hours by appoint : 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 


et 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, Is 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES Cannot assume this responsibility for its 


judge 


may arise. 
it is assumed that the 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements should be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, and whole number as a word, name 
and address as one word, and send check with copy. Where requested, 
Antiques will prepare copy. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of ANTIQUES, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


COLLECTOR wishes addresses of dealers within 
forty miles of Falmouth Mass. Wishes to procure 
piece of Paul Revere silver or pewter. No. 198. 








AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. It will pay you to 
let me know of any you have for sale. I buy cupli- 
cates as well as the rarer varieties for my own col- 
lection. G. S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR desires, in original condi- 
tion, Willard tall clocks; Willard, Cummins, or 
Whiting banjo clocks; Dolphin candlesticks, and 
colored Sandwich lamps. CLirrorD KaurMan, 105 
Hillside Avenue, Nutley, N. J. 

AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. Private collector 
pays highest prices. It will pay you to advise me at 
once. CLirFoRD KaurMan, 105 Hillside Avenue, 
Nutley, N. J. 

ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. H. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 











TEN-VOLUME SET Audobon (birds and quadru- 
peds), Lockwood 1861 edition, morocco bound, fine 
condition. First check for $350 buys. M. Woop- 
MANSEE, Des Moines, Ia., Box 87. 


excepting drawer. Collection Sunderland china, 
Lowestoft tea caddie, cover, tray, proof condition. 
Furniture, pictures, metals. IsaBeLLE L. Spooner, 
Acushnet, Mass. 





THE NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
printed April 8, 1728. In good condition. Byron 
Hix, Whitesboro, Tex. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT cup-plates; banjo clock; 
lower part highboy; Windsor chairs. ArtHuR E. 
ANDERSON, 772 Pleasant Street, Worcester, Mass. 





TWO SHERATON FIELD BEDS; posts are small, 
with reeding on lower ones. Height 60 inches. Beds 
are so nearly alike could be used as a pair. Hand- 
some cherry desk, corners fluted, ogee feet, fine old 
brasses. No. 196. 


LARGE STOCK ANTIQUES. Dealers, collectors 
supplied. Nine miles from Princeton, good roads. 
Midway between New York and Philadelphia, di- 
rect railroad. Witmer Moore, Hopewell, Mercer 


County, N. J. 





ROSE HILL HOOKED RUGS AND FOOT CUSH- 
IONS, original and old designs. Mrs. W. B. Dun- 
can, Nuttal, Gloucester County, Va. 


ACORN CLOCK; lyre clock; Hepplewhite sideboard; 
pair Sheraton tables; wavy maple highboy; bonnet- 
top chest-on-chest; cup-plates and bottles. Three 
large floors of antiques. G. H. My.xes, Burlington, 
Vt. 





NEW BEDFORD, MASS. House full most interest- 
ing old-time furnishings; open afternoons all sum- 
mer. Wonderful collection glass, silver, rugs, curios; 
all must be sold. 163 Cottage Street, near Union 
Street. 

NEW HOPE ARTS AND CRAFTS, New Hope, Pa. 
On the old York Road, halfway between New York 
and Philadelphia. Handicrafts old and modern. 








AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, almanacs, New Eng- 
land primers, before 1830; books and pamphlets re- 
lating to American history, before 1840; guides; dia- 
ries, and books of travels, also pamphlets relating to 
California, Oregon, and other Western States pub- 
lished or written before 1865; old letters, docu- 
ments, etc., written by famous Americans or relat- 
ing to American history; Indian narratives and 
captivities; printed single sheets; material relating 
to the American Revolution; books and pamphlets 
printed in the Colonies, and many other things 
wanted. Cash by return mail. CHartes F. Heart- 


MAN, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


OLD ACTS laws, resolves, charters, sets law maga- 
zines, reports, sets or odd vols. Trials, etc., wanted. 
G. A. Jackson, 106 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
Mass. 











FOR SALE 


BED of solid cherry, mahogany finish, in good con- 
dition, with box spring, pineapple posts, $75. JEs- 
SAMINE H. Cuurcn, 626 Fourth Street, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 








CURLY MAPLE AND CHERRY CHEST OF 
DRAWERS; American, about 1795; original brass- 
es; perfect condition; beautifully finished. Photo- 
graph on request. Packed for shipment, $125. 
SWEETHEART Inn, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 





EARLY PINE SLANT TOP DESK, four drawers, 
good style, original brasses. Also pine chests and 
tables. No. 196. 

HISTORICAL GLASS CUP-PLATES, historical 
flasks, two-quart violin flask, other unlisted flasks. 
Stiegel and Sandwich glass. Hepplewhite swell- 
front bureau. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUES found locally—Long tav- 
ern table, pine desk, chairs, rugs, glass, etc. Lake 
Sunapee Route, Hopkinton, N. H. Marion Mc- 
Lean, Concord, N. H., Route 1. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE; Stiegel Stoddard, Sand- 
wich, and Waterford glass; vases; ornaments; em- 
broideries; prints, etc. THE Cotontat SuHop, 26 
North Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. W. W. 
Bennett, proprietor. 

ANTIQUES, an exceptional line. Mrs. Ciarke’s 
Suop, Eighth Street, next Quaker Inn, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


ANTIQUES. Original New England furniture, glass, 
china, etc., for sale at PompERANG ANTIQUE SHop, 
Woodbury, Conn. 

ANTIQUES; Sandwich glass; hooked and braided 
rugs; china; pewter. YELLow Nook Tea Room, 
Kingstown Road, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


CHERRY HIGHBOY, sunburst on top and bottom 
drawer, $225. Cherry double chest, nine drawers 
twenty-seven old brasses $200. Mahogany claw- 
foot sideboard, fine condition, $200. Swell front in- 
laid bureau, old brass pulls, $150. Mahogany din- 
ing table, six square taper legs, perfect, $85. Ma- 
hogany dining table, six fluted legs, good condition, 
$75. Round cherry tip and turn table, snake feet, 
36” top, $40. S. O. Turner, Brookside, Upper Glen 
Street. Glen Falls, N. Y. 

COLLECTORS of samplers please communicate. 
Have sixty fine samplers to select from; prices $5 
and up. Frep J. Peters, 384 Broadway, Flushing, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; glass; stencil 
chairs; hooked rugs, etc. FRED W. REEp, Antiques, 
Windsor, Vt. 


GEO. C. FLYNT, Monson, Mass., buys and sells an- 
tiaues of all kinds. 





























FRANKLIN STOVE, complete; brass ornaments, 


fine opening, medium size, all original. No. 197. 
LARGE AND FINE PAISLEY SHAWL, black 
centre, deep colored border. Also a specially beau- 
tiful bead bag. unfringed. No. 194. 
OPALESCENT GLASS BOWL of Sandwich glass, 


14% inches across top. Mrs. James D. TANNER, 
—Concord. Mass. 











~ SQUARE PIANO of beautiful rosewood, suitable for 


_ or sideboard. Luna B. Converse, Woodstock, 
t. 


FRANKLIN FIREPLACE; Pennsylvania dining 
room cupboard; musical tall clock; rare early 
swinging basket cradle; many other articles. C. W. 
Uncen, Pottsville, Pa. 

HOOSAC ANTIQUE & HOBBY SHOP, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. When automobiling be sure and stop. 
Early American furniture, exceptionally fine selec- 
tion of Historical Glass Flasks and other bottles. 
Early American Glass and Sandwich Glass. 


GENUINE OLD OAK AND MAPLE BUTTER- 
FLY TABLE, exact replica Nutting’s, page 4co, 








OLD SHIP lanterns; ship bells; quadrants; binnacle 
lights; brass swinging lamps; ship models; sea 
chests; mahogany sideboard; mahogany grand- 
father’s clock, brass works; sleigh bed; commode; 
sleigh bureau. GLoucesTER Curiosity SuHop, 32 
Main Street, Gloucester, Mass. 


SCRIMSHAW WORK, splendid examples on whales’ 
teeth and ivory tusks; many depicting ships and 
whaling. Prices reasonable. Frep J. PETERS, 384 
Broadway, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 

SHIP decorated Lowestoft teapot with American 
flag; silver lustre cake basket; vases; cups and pitch- 
ers matched; Erie Canal and Nottingham bowls 
and pitchers; very dark blue seven-inch Wedgwood 
pitcher; Washington and Franklin portraits in 
cameo relief. All in practically proof condition, sur- 
plus collection. SUNDERLAND Farms, Exeter, R_ I. 


SHIP PICTURES and family portraits. Have them 
copied by an expert artist in the old-time way. 
Few genuine ship models and paintings for sale. 
A. Ciive Epwarps, P. O. Box 511, Salem, Mass. 


THE SHIP SHOP, antiques, 190 Hope Street, Bris- 
tol, R. I. Figure heads; ship models; mahogany 
Sheraton four poster; mahogany Sheraton sofa; 
oval maple duck foot dining room table; Sand- 
wich glass; pewter; furniture. Open afternoons ex- 
cept Sunday and at other times by appointment. 
Telephone Mrs. Watuis Howe, 174W. — 

THE SHIP TEA ROOM, 190 Hope Street, Bristol, 

R. I. Open after June 24th. Linpa Harcraves, 

Peccy Hoar. 


SMALL QUEEN ANNE TABLES, with scalloped 
apron; hooked rugs; Sandwich glass whale oil 
lamps; cup-plates and bottles. Jennie L. Bascom, 
10 Union Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


SMALL CHERRY LOWBOY; double serpentine 
mahogany bureau, and many other choice pieces. 
J. E. Doran, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke, Mass., 
R. F. D. 1, Box 125. 

SUMMER FURNISHINGS, COLLECTORS! Col- 
ored glass, hundreds of pieces, yellow, amber, ruby, 
blue, apple green, nothing so lovely for the sum- 
mer table. Curly maple high chest of drawers, $75; 
high post bed, beauty, $75; five rush bottom curly 
maple chairs, $75. My charming hooked rugs and 
candlewick spreads complete the picture. I buy his- 
torical bottles, glass, prints, portraits, old silver, 
anything antique. KaTuarine WILLIs, 272 Hillside 
Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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THE OX BOW ANTIQUE SHOP, Newbury, Vt. 
Early New England furniture, hooked rugs, and 
glass. We specialize in the simple furniture used in 
the early settlements in Vermont. Write for prices 
and photographs. 


THREE CORNER CUPBOARDS, solid cherry; 
candlesticks; four poster beds; chest of drawers 
grandfather’s clocks, and many other interesting 
pieces. THE Curt Carr Suop, 202 Market Street, 
Maysville, Ky. 


TWO FRANKLIN-DYOTT FLASKS, English and 











Latin inscriptions; several good pieces of Rock- 
ingham; a number of new cup-plates; pair clear 
glass dolphin candlesticks; field bed and high four 
poster of early make have recently been added to 
our stock. Also many other interesting pieces. 
Dorotny O. Scuusart, Inc., 231 Fifth Avenue, 
Pelham, N. Y. 


WORCESTER, MASS. Varied stock for dealers. 
Furniture in rough from original sources. Unusual 
things, Sandwich, early pottery, Bennington. Con- 
stant new arrivals. Gates & Gates, 24 Charlotte 
Street. 








OLD FAMILY PIECES: Inheritance brings i 
Queen Anne highboy, dating from about 17: 
walnut, stained mahogany. Height 82”, width 3 
condition ° excellent; restoration negligible, 4 
wonderful point lace mantilla, or scarf, 
34”'x72""; white; sound in every thread. Ang 
black Chantilly lace shawl three yards long. All 
sale at oi own low price or best offer. M 
Cuartes S. Ransom, 870 High Street, Dedha 
Mass. 3 

STAMPS for sale. Old U. S. and Revenue stam 
892 of Antiques. 











COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Henceforth Antiques will maintain this Co.tectors’ GuivE listed alphabetically by states. 


The charge for each insertion of a Dealer’s address is $a 


Longer announcements by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the main advertising columns. Contracts for less than six months not accepted, 





CONNECTICUT 


*D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Avenue, Nor- 
walk—General line. 

*FARMINGTON STUDIOS, Farmington—General 
line. 

*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 


Street—General line. 


ILLINOIS 
*THE HO HO SHOP, 673 North Michigan | Boule- 
vard, North Chicago—General line. 


MAINE 
CARTER’S ANTIQUE SHOP, Kennebunk— 
General line. 
*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Avenue, 
Portland—General line. 
*W. W. CREAMER, Waldoboro—General line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

*ANDERSON, CARPENTER & RUFLE, 30 Boyl- 
ston Street, Cambridge—Repairers and general line. 

*CHARLES S. ANDREWS, 37 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique furniture. 

*BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
Bed ford—General line. 

*BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison Street 
Lowell—General line. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles 
Street, Boston—General line. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston—General line. 

*ELLIOT BROWNE, 228 Washington Street, Ab- 
ington—General line. 

*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 

*CARESWELL SHOP, Marshfield—General line. 

*JAMES M. FISKE & CO., 13 and 17 Province 
Street, Boston—Restorer oil paintings. 

*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67 and 
68 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury 
——General line. 

*CHAS. T. GRILLEY, 49 Charles Street, Boston— 
General line. 

*HILL-McKAY CO, 120 Tremont Street, Boston— 
Appraisers. 

HERBERT N. HIXON, Old Parish House, West 

Medway—General line. 

*E. C. HOWE, 91 Newbury Street, Boston—General 
line. 

*JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Washington 
Street, Boston—Early New England furniture. 
*LEONARD & COMPANY, 46-48 Bromfield 

Street, Boston—-Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
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*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 

*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land—General line. 

*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Square, Hing- 
ham—General line, Appraiser. 

*J. S. METCALFE, corner North and Federal 
Streets, Salem—General line. 

*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Old Violins,Violas, and ’Cellos. 

*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Sandwich Street, 
Plymouth—General line. 

*R. P. PAULY, 5 Charles Street, Boston—General 
line. 

*T, C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester—Gen’! line. 

*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Queen Anne Corners, 
Accord—General line. 

*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington Street, South 
Braintree—General line. 

*I. SACK, 85 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard Street, Brook- 
line—General line. 

*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Antique furniture, jewelry, ship models. 

*SIMON STEPHENS, gio North Shore Road, 
Revere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 

*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter Street, Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 

*THE LITTLE COTTAGE, 493 Auburndale Street, 
Auburn—General line. 

*E. M. THURSTON, 642 Centre Street, Jamaica 
Plain—Painter of glass panels. 

M. L. WALKER, 151 Berkley Street, Boston— 

Paintings, general line. 

*MINNIE MORGAN WILLIAMS, 128 Mulberry 
Street, Springfield—General line. 

*YE BRADFORD ARMS, 59 Court Street, Ply- 
mouth, Tea Room—General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS CLUB, Peterborough—Tea room and 
general line. 

*DERBY’S, Concord—General line. 

*FULLER HOMESTEAD, Hancock Village—Gen- 
eral line. 

*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin—General line. 

*E. A. WIGGINS, 350 State Street, Portsmouth— 
General line. 


NEW YORK 
*AMSTERDAM SHOPS, 608 Amsterdam Avenue 


—General line. 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway Murray 
Hill, Flushing, Long Island—General line. 





*STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 Mz dia 
Avenue, New York City— General line, firearm 

*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville 
General line. j 

*KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Aven 
Jamaica, Long Island—General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA : 

*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOK] 
ROW, 265 King Street, Pottstown—General ling 

FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Ocrmead Farm, We 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, 

*WILLIAM R. FIELES, Christiana, Lancag 
County—Antiques. i 

*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South 1 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 

*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Stre 
Philadelphia—General line. 

*THE PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE EXCHANG 
129 South 18th and 109 South 15th Streets, Phil 
delphia—General line. 4 

“PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 633 Chest 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 4 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street, P 
delphia—General line. 


RHODE ISLAND 
*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 B 
Street, East Providence—Antique glassware, chit 
*G.R.S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing: 


VERMONT 
HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP, Brandon—Gen’l lit 
*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction—Gen 
line. 
*GEORGE H. MYLKES, Burlington—Geneill 
*WHITE CUPBOARD INN, Woodstock—Gen 
line. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. E 
J. J. HECK & CO., 427% Tenth Street, N. 
Washington—Antique jewelry; general line. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street NW 
Washington—Antique furniture. 


ENGLAND 
T. ALLEN, “Craigard,” Blake Hall Road, Wa 
stead—Stamps. 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Cheshit 
General line. 4 
REPAIRERS 
N. S. HILL, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 
glass, silver, bric-a-brac. 
*S. EDWARD HOLOWAY, 61 Hanover 
Boston—Restorer of old wood and metal. 


HOTELS q 
HOTEL GREYLOCK, Williamstown, Mass. — 
HANOVER INN, Hanover, N. H. : 





S. E. HOLOWAY , former ly SAMUEL Hotoway 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Gold Gilder 


of Antique and Modern Piéture and —Xrror 
Frames and Fine Furniture 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 
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Shall we bind your Antiquss for yor 


Send your first six numbers, charges pre- 
paid and draft for $2.50. You will receive 
them bound in old-blue buckram. 


ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Bosto 





Atlantic P. 
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Multiplying the Show Window 


fs EW shops are lacking a show window. For a win- 


dow offers the simplest and easiest way of call- 
ing attention to a dealer’s wares. 


cA well-planned show window exhibits just 
enough things to arouse interest; but not so 
many as to confuse it. Nor does it ever tell the 
whole story of the shop. Instead, it seeks to 
appeal to a variety of tastes, and to suggest 
that their fuller satisfaction is to be found 
within. 


eA show window is, in short, a place of begin- 
nings, not of conclusions; a place less for the 
making of immediate sales than of initiating 
valuable relationships. It is, therefore, not to 
be confused with the salesroom, to which it is 
but an introduction and an invitation. 


Surely a show window is worth while, even in 
the confinement of a single building on a single 
street in a single town, where the interest of 
the passers-by is a matter of pure chance. How 
much more worth while that window, if set in 
the midst of a world of collectors eager to 
examine and to discuss its offerings! 


Fust such a universal show window is sup-- 

plied by the advertising pages of ANTIQUES. 

GOOD ADVERTISING Used, month by month, to picture selections 
OF YOUR BUSINESS from a dealer’s stock and to tell something 
MEANS A BETTER about them, these pages will insure a widened 
BUSINESS TO ADVERTISE acquaintance, a more varied market, an 


Lez ANTIQUES Help enhanced reputation. 


And there is no other effective means applicable 
at so low a cost. 





ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massacuusetts 
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A Lowestoft Tea Service 


Tuis tea service was made for an American family 
about 1760. The family crest is in the center of every 
piece. The crest is an unusual one in three colors— 
blue, red, and brown. The border is very interesting— 
brown, and black with gold stars. 


Lowestoft has a particular charm for those interested 
in American antiques. For it was the china most used 
in Colonial and Revolutionary days. Its decorations are 
simple. Its shapes are all artistic. 


We have other fine services and pieces of Lowestoft 
in addition to the tea service illustrated above. Our 
display of amber glass is delightful. 


You will find other rare old china and glass on our 
third floor. Visitors are welcome. 


Correspondence with collectors and museums is 
solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 





Jewelers, . 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 





© 1922, S., C. & L. Co. 
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